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THE ART OF RAPHAEL.* 


If there is hereafter any lack of understanding or appre- 
ciation of the personality or art of Raphael on the part of 
English readers, it will not be because the literature of the 
subject is not sufficient for their needs. The Raphael of 
M. Eugéne Muntz, the Librarian of the Ecole Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, has been translated by a competent hand. It is 
a quarto volume of six hundred and twenty-one pages; and 
there can be little worth our knowing in regard to Raphael, 
his life, his art, or his environment, that is not here set 
down. M. Muntz is diligence personified. He is not a 
brilliant or suggestive writer. He inclines to be conven- 
tional and academic in his admirations. For criticism that 
is thoughtful or penetrating or exasperating, we must go to 
Clément or Taine or Rio or Ruskin or Poynter. But M. 
Muntz gives us all the facts. The order of Raphael’s devel- 
opment, the chronology of his works, the circumstances 

* Raphael, his Life, Works, and Times. From the French of Eugéne Muntz, 
Librariaa of the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts. Dustrated with one hundred 
and fifty-four engravings in the text and forty-three full-page plates. Edited by 


Walter Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. London: Chapman & Hall. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Co. 1882. 
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under which they were produced, their composition and more 
obvious external qualities,—all of these things he sets forth 
in a flowing and engaging style. Moreover, his text is 
fortified by some two hundred illustrations,—one hundred 
and fifty-four in the text and forty-three full-page photo- 
graphs, and other reproductions. The full-page illustrations 
are the least satisfactory, with some remarkable exceptions, 
— notably, the frontispiece, a line engraving after one of 
Raphael’s drawings, which is a dream of beauty, and several 
reproductions of drawings in red chalk and sepia in corre- 
sponding tints which bring us very near the heart of the 
great master. The illustrations in the text make up a 
world extremely novel in comparison with that of the 
photographs and heliotypes which are a majority of the 
full-page illustrations, and it is not more novel than it is 
suggestive and inspiring. Many of these illustrations are 
representative of Raphael’s sketches for his greatest works, 
some of them of sketches which were never taken up into 
the completed pictures that we know. The genius of 
Raphael is nowhere more impressive and alluring than in 
this dim half-world of shadowy suggestions. His immense 
fertility finds exactly here its amplest demonstration. 
America was not the only world that was discovered as 
the fifteenth century drew near its close. A world of art, 
before unknown and unimagined, then began to lift itself 
into men’s wondering and astonished gaze. The Colum- 
buses and Cabots and Vespuccis of this great event were 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Raphael, Gior- 


_gione, Andrea del Sarto, Correggio, Fra Bartolomeo. It 


was a continent of beauty that they brought to light. “In 
New Hampshire,” said Emerson, “the mountains are lofty, 
but the men are mean.” The opposite was true of the new 
continents which Leonardo, Angelo, and Raphael sought 
and found. The mountains, and indeed the aspects of nat- 
ure generally, were of slight importance. But the men and 
women were a race of almost more than mortal strength 
and beauty. The most splendid period of the art which 
had this human glory was not of long continuance. If, as 
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Taine does, we reckon it roughly at fifty years, we must 
allow that such a morning star as Luca Signorelli might well 
have been mistaken for the rising sun, and that the after- 
glow, illuminated by such names as Veronese and Tinto- 
retto, was almost as bright as day. Indisputably, the four 
greatest masters at the point of liveliest incandescence were 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo and Titian and Raphael. To 
three of these was granted length of days. Leonardo, born 
in 1452, died in 1519. Michael Angelo, born in 1475, died 
in 1564. ‘Titian, born in 1477, died in 1576. For Raphael 
there was no such temporal opportunity as these enjoyed. 
Born in 1483, in the same year with Martin Luther, as if 
the Omniscient Power foresaw what barrenness of art the 
Reformation would entail and hastened to redress the scales, 
he died in 1520, aged thirty-seven, his birth and death occur- 
ring on Good Friday, the latter on the 6th of April, the 
former on the 28th of March. But such was the diligence 
of this happy spirit, looking upon whose almost girlish face 
we should expect no such persistency as from his glorious 
peers, that he has left to us a sum of work which would 
have seemed astonishing, if he had had the nine and ninety 
years of Titian. Judge how astonishing it is in view of the 
pathetic brevity of his career. 

My purpose is to give some little indication of the out- 
ward course of Raphael’s experience, and incidentally to 
draw out some conclusion as to the relative significance of 
the different phases of his development as an artist, and 
of the whole to that great movement called the Renaissance, 
of which he was the softest-shining star, and one of four in 
that great constellation which can never set. 

Raphael as an artist was to the manner born. His father 
before him was devoted to “the admirable art of painting,” 
as he called it, and has sometimes been pronounced an 
artist hardly inferior to Perugino, the leading representa- 
tive of that Umbrian School from which Raphael drew his 
earliest inspiration. But, in this judgment, we have, I am 
persuaded, some reflected radiance of Raphael’s fame illu- 
minating the pallid tints and wooden contours of his father’s 
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art. Urbino, which is now one of the squalidest of those 
Italian cities from which life has ebbed away, was populous 
and rich and famous in the fifteenth century. Like Jeru- 
salem, it was “ beautiful for situation,” high set among the 
Apennines on a bold cliff above a brawling stream, with 
glimpses of the Adriatic visiting its eastward view. The 
ducal governor was emphatically a man of the Renaissance. 
He kept a crowd of artists and of learned men about him. 
He built a sumptuous palace, and filled its rooms and cor- 
ridors with statues and with paintings. So to the surround- 
ings of Raphael, as the son of the artist and poet Giovanni 
Santi, were added those of the beautiful mountain city as 
an artistic inspiration. 

When Raphael was eight, his mother died ; but the domes- 
tic vacancy thus made was quickly filled. The father died 
in 1494, and the new mother and a paternal priestly uncle 
fell to bickering over the property. Thereupon, Simone 
Chiarla, a maternal uncle, sent him to Perugia, not far away, 
to study under the eye of Perugino. This event did not, 
however, take place till 1499, when Raphael was sixteen 
years old. What he was doing in the interval between his 
father’s death and his studies under Perugino is still undis- 
covered. One of the notions is that he was studying with 
Luca Signorelli, but we may be very sure that he was not. 
He was exceedingly impressible, and the manner of Signo- 
relli, only less terrible than that of Michael Angelo, would 
certainly have left its mark upon his early work. But there 
is no such mark. It is interesting to imagine how different 
the work of Raphael would have been, if his youthful 
studies had been with the great pagans, Signorelli or Man- 
tegna, instead of with Perugino, the least pagan artist of 
his time, only less tender in his Christian sentiment than 
Fra Angelico. 

The art of Perugino cannot easily be made to harmonize 
with the received idea of his character or with our knowl- 
edge of his social and political environment. It was quite 
possible for a man who had broken with the religious tra- 
dition of the fifteenth century to go on painting ecclesias- 
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tical pictures, and give to them a more religious accent than 
the art of his more orthodox contemporaries had commonly 
to show. I find no incongruity between the holy calm, the 
innocent sweetness of Perugino’s faces, and his refusal of a 
confessor on his dying-bed. “I wish to see,” he said, “how 
it fares with a man who has not been confessed.” But the 
pictures of Perugino do not suggest a man who was not 
merely sceptical, but selfish and grasping, revengeful and 
malicious. This “noble, gracious, quiet laborer,” as Ruskin 
calls him, was insanely jealous of the growing fame of other 
men, and could waylay an enemy with fell intent as unscru- 
pulously as Cellini or a Borgia. Turner was miserably 
sordid; but he did not, like Perugino, prostitute his art for 
money. When Raphael entered Perugino’s studio, he had 
well-nigh reached the limits of his power. He had lost the 
freshness of his early inspiration. Henceforth, he was a 
manufacturer of saints. He knew what people liked; and 
he went on producing certain stereotyped forms of meek- 
eyed loveliness with “damnable iteration.” But the con- 
trast is not more remarkable between the art of Perugino 
and his personal life than between his art and the political 
and social circumstances out of which bloomed its pale and 
scentless flowers. Perugia was a city given over to the 
most characteristic animalisms and ferocities of the Middle 
Age. The Baglionis murdered their enemies in its spa- 
cious squares and noble churches, and, issuing from their 
high and rocky eminence, made a wide track of desolation. 
Slaughter and pillage were as necessary to their happiness 
as sleep and food. But the art associated with these brutal 
manners was an art so placid and serene that it suggests an 
era of conventual purity and calm. No drop of all the blood 
let out by the fierce Baglioni stains the white radiance of 
Francia’s martyrs and Madonnas. It is not otherwise with 
Perugino. “ What this artist seems to have aimed at was 
to create for the soul amid the pomps and passions of this 
world a resting-place of contemplation tenanted by saintly 
and seraphic beings. No pain comes near the folk of his 
celestial city. No longing poisons their repose. They are 
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not weary, and the wicked trouble them no more. Their 
cheerfulness is no less perfect than their serenity. Like the 
shades of Hellas, they have drunk Lethean waters from the 
river of content, and all remembrance of things sad or harsh 
has vanished from their minds.” * 

Such was the art to which Raphael at the age of sixteen 
submitted his impressible genius. For five years (not nine, 
as commonly reported) he remained in Perugino’s study, 
with only occasional sallies into a larger world. All that 
the art of Perugino had to give he took with an ungrudg- 
ing hand, its technical skill equal to any of the time in 
drawing and in color, its sweet solemnity. Such works of his 
as have come down to us from this period of pupilage are 
painted as if the thrifty master held his boyish hand. All 
through his Tuscan period, which succeeded in 1504 to 
his long Umbrian apprenticeship, whatever mingling there 
may be of other methods in his work, the dominant method 
is that of Perugino. Something of this remained with him 
unto the last. In the Vatican frescos, in the Kensington 
cartoons, we are not infrequently arrested by a saintly or 
angelic figure that seems to have stepped out from one of 
Raphael’s pictures of the Tuscan period or from one of 
Perugino’s, sometimes from one of those belonging to his 
period of ebbing force and painful iteration. If Raphael 
had died at twenty-five, at which age he ended his four 
years in Florence and went up to Rome, we should have 
known him as the most consummate flower of Umbrian 
pietism unfolding to the light his inmost petals in the noble 
Tuscan city. But we should have discovered something in 
the pictures of his earliest period of independent work that 
differentiated him from Perugino and his Umbrian School 
at first by almost imperceptible degrees, but more and more 
decidedly as time went on. The difference was hardly 
noticeable in the direction of that passionate admiration for 
the human body which was the most characteristic feature 
of the Renaissance on its artistic side. That Raphael was 
not untouched by this, we have abundant evidence. But 
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the evidence, if we except a picture of the Three Graces 
painted on the eve of his departure for the papal city, 
is to be found in certain sketches that have come down 
to us from his Tuscan period. At first, the vigorous 
paganism of Leonardo and Michael Angelo seemed to have 
for him no attractions. A painter of a very different qual- 
ity, Fra Bartolomeo, the friend of Savonarola, the artist 
monk, the painter of adoration, was the man whom he 
sought out while making no attempts on the acquaintance 
of Angelo and Leonardo. But, when these painted their 
great rival pictures on opposite walls of the council cham- 
ber of the Palazzo Vecchio, the heart of the young man 
was deeply stirred by their robust and joyous inspiration. 
The cartoon of Angelo, representing a troop of soldiers 
bathing in the Arno, was a magnificent variation of his 
favorite theme : — 


“ Nor hath God deigned to show himself elsewhere 
More clearly than in human forms sublime.” 


From this time forward, Raphael’s studies of the nude 
were infinite in their variety. But, throughout his Tuscan 
period, they declare themselves but little in his completed 
works. What, then, is there in these to differentiate them 
from the pictures of his Umbrian apprenticeship? Some- 
thing that came from Fra Bartolomeo’s system of symmet- 
trical grouping. Something also that came from his love of 
noble draperies. Something that came from a system of 
color warmer and richer far than Perugino’s. We must see 
the original pictures, to make sure of the last thing for our- 
selves. But, of the others, a set of photographs from his 
pictures is at once convincing. Look at the pyramidal form 
made by the group in “La Belle Jardiniére” and the “ Ma- 
donna del Cardellino.” Look at the draperies of these gra- 
cious beings. But all that differentiated the Tuscan work 
vf Raphael from his Perugian style was not the gift of Fra 
Bartolomeo. Part of it was the gift of his own native sen- 
sibility. Look at Perugino’s “ Marriage of the Virgin” and 
then at Raphael’s treatment of the same subject, and which 
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is the master’s work and which the pupil’s you cannot quite 
make out. This is the first impression. | The arrange- 
ment of the two pictures is remarkably similar. But 
look a little closer, and you see a difference, a grace and 
freedom in the work of Raphael that is not in the work of 
Perugino. But “The Marriage of the Virgin” was one of 
the earliest of Raphael’s Tuscan pictures, painted before the 
Tuscan influence had affected him. The inference is that 
the stiffness, the woodenness, of Perugino’s manner was 
so foreign to Raphael that he began to slough it off the 
moment he was free from Perugino’s personal supervision. 
The work of Perugino and of Raphael's earliest manner was 
rigidly circumscribed by the ecclesiastical tradition. Ra- 
phael’s four years in Florence were years of growing free- 
dom from this oppressive tyranny. The climax of this 
growth was in “ La Belle Jardiniére” and in the “ Madonna 
del Cardellino.” The name of the former picture, The Beau- 
tiful Gardener, is said to come from the fact that his model 
was a flower-girl of Florence for whom he had a passionate 
regard. There came a time when this lovely type was sub- 
ordinated to a stronger and less lovely,—that of the For- 
narina; but, ever and anon until the last, its recurrent 
sweetness steals upon our grateful sense. That which prin- 
cipally differentiates these Madonnas from those of the 
earlier period is their increased humanity. The Madonnas of 
Perugino and of Raphael, still completely under his control, 
were not more than human. They were less. They wor- 
ship the divine child with an abject, ecclesiastical homage. 
But there is no abjectness, there is no worship, in the faces 
of Raphael’s “ Jardiniére” and “Cardellino.” ‘These vir- 
gins,” says M. Charles Clément, one of the most thoughtful 
critics of the many who have attempted to elucidate the 
genius of Raphael, “are not the mothers that seem divine 
by dint of tenderness and beauty, as that of the Holy 
Family of Francis I. or that of the Madrid Museum. Still 
less are they the triumphant Madonnas, the glorious queens 
of heaven of the Sistine or Foligno, but are pure, chaste 
young girls, such as are dreamt of at the age that Raphael 
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was at that period, and whose sole aureole are innocence 
and virginity. They are the elder sisters rather than the 
mothers of these strong, lovely children. Chaste, happy, 
smiling, these are the ideal forms that answer to the 
first impressions of life. Never did the ardors or cares of 
maternity trouble their limpid looks, nor the presentiment 
of the destiny of the divine child mark with the impress 
of fatal grandeur the candour of their charming brows.” 
Whether these beautiful creations were or were not as 
religious as the dehumanized Madonnas of the Umbrian 
pietists is a question the answer to which depends very 
much upon our definition of religion. 

Sensitive, impressible, willing to hear the other side, of 
the various elements that mix in Raphael’s Tuscan work 
not the least noticeable are the groping, the tentativeness, 
the lack of a serene self-confidence. Nevertheless, in 1508, 
his last year in Florence, the desire was strong upon him to 
measure himself against Michael Angelo and Leonardo in 
the Palazzo Vecchio; but, while endeavoring to compass this 
result, an opportunity was offered him than which his fond- 
est dream could not have pictured anything more ardently to 
be desired. That he hastened to embrace it, it were super- 
fluous to say. September, 1508, found him in the Eternal 
City, in the employ of Julius II., the fighting pope, the 
ablest and most willing patron of the arts in Italy, and 
therefore in the world. The spirit of the time is indicated 
in a line of Michael Angelo: — 


“ Now, helms and swords are made of chalices.” 


But even this was better than the things that had been 
only a little while before,— than the intrigue and simony of 
Sixtus IV., than the baser simony of Innocent VIII., who 
said, “God wills not the death of the sinner, but that he 
shall pay and live,” a premium on assassination, which was 
so understood. In the last weeks of his vicegerency, there 
were two hundred assassinations, an average of fifteen 
a day, among the better classes. But, if Innocent was 
worse than Sixtus, he was not the worst of all. It was 

2 
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reserved for Alexander VI. to find the deepest deep. Here 
was a man who amused himself with murder in the short 
intervals between his profligate adventures, but whose zeal 
for orthodoxy consigned Savonarola to the flames. One day, 
he drank a glass of poisoned wine he had intended for a 
friend, and with the happiest result. Rome had not seen so 
good a sight for many a day as his swollen and blackened 
corpse exposed to public view. Julius II. was midway of his 
ten years’ reign, when he summoned Raphael to Rome in 
1508. He was a very different pope from his immediate 
predecessors. “Restless, turbid, never happy unless fighting, 
he drowned the peninsula in blood.” The “saviour of the 
papacy,” he was “the curse of Italy.” But his pontificate 
was never stained by simony, sensuality, or connivance with 
individual slaughter. A man of hot, imperious temper, 
the irritability of genius was provocative of his frequent 
wrath. To Michael Angelo, who had much of this irrita- 
bility, he said, “Do you want me to throw you from this 
staging?” To Raphael, who apparently had none of it, 
he.showed himself less irritable. The painter is not better 
known in any of his larger works than in those which he 
proceeded at once to execute,— the frescos for the “Stanza 
della Segnatura,”— the room where the pope affixed his 
signature to important papers. There were four of these. 
In the first, “* The Dispute of the Sacrament,” he fell back 
noticeably on his Umbrian conventionalities, as far as the 
general arrangement of his picture was concerned. The 
old mosaics, it may be, had fascinated his impressible 
mind, now that he came into close contact with their best 
examples. His second fresco was “ The School of Athens.” 
It is an introduction to another world. Those of us who 
care nothing for “The Dispute of the Sacrament” care 
enough for this. Itis as if Raphael, who had clung so ten- 
derly to his Umbrian tradition, who had reverted to it 
almost passionately in his initial fresco, had emancipated 
himself at a bound from that tradition. Later on, he will 
recur to it in moments of languor and in his gentler moods. 
But here it is as if it had not been. He had come into 
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a city rich with the memories of classic art. Beautiful 
forms, beautiful draperies, had delivered on his heart their 
indefinable but perfect charm. He had had no time as yet 
for patient study. By swiftest intuition, he had come upon 
the heart of classic strength and grace. Taine, who has 
often dared to laugh at Raphael, has nothing here but ad- 
miration. “These figures belong to the same family,” 
he says, “as the divinities on the ceiling. You must 
remain before them full half a day. Once realize that they 
are walking, and the scene strikes you as transcending all 
things here below. The youth in long, white robe, with 
angelic features, ascends the steps like a meditative appari- 
tion. The other, bending over the geometrical diagram, 
and his three companions, are all divine. Time does not 
pass away with them. All is well with them. Their being 
is complete. They appear at one of those moments which 
Faust indicates, when he exclaims, ‘ Stand, ye are perfect !’” 
The other frescos of this room were “ Poetry” and “ Juris- 
prudence.” In each there was a multitude of figures. One 
feature of the “Poetry” is ludicrous. Apollo, sitting at 
the centre of the beauteous throng, handles a fiddle instead 
of his conventional lyre! Here was a compliment, sug- 
gested by Pope Julius, to a brilliant improvisatore, the same 
whose portrait Raphael has painted in the most beautiful 
of all his portraits. This fiddling Apollo is suggestive of 
the most painful side of Raphael’s art-production. Elimi- 
nate from this the compliments to popes and princes, and 
the conventionalities demanded by the special circumstances 
of this or that painting, and the net result would be much 
less and vastly more than the gross result as known to us 
to-day. The disposition of Raphael was much more com- 
pliant than that of Michael Angelo; but infinitely galling 
to his artist-soul must have been much of this. I some- 
times wonder if the sneaking look of the contemporary 
persons whom he introduces into the sides and corners of 
his pictures is entirely subjective on my part, or was 
through Raphael’s mind communicated to his hand. 

So great was the success of Raphael with the “Stanza 
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della Segnatura” that he was at once commissioned to 
paint another room, the “Stanza d’ Eliodoro,” so called 
because “ The Scourging of Heliodorus” is the grandest 
fresco in the room. The face of the Fornarina appears for 
the first time in this picture. The so-called Fornarina of 
the Uffizzi Tribune, which has created the popular impres- 
sion of Raphael’s favorite model, bears no resemblance to 
Raphael’s Fornarina, and is not Raphael’s work, but Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo’s. Many times from 1512 to 1520 did 
Raphael reproduce this face, idealizing it freely, till in the 
Sistine Mother there is little to suggest the authentic por- 
trait which makes known to us the actual appearance of the 
woman whom the painter loved not wisely, but too well. 
While Raphael was at work upon the “ Stanza della Seg- 
natura,” only a few steps away Michael Angelo was at 
work, much of the time alone, upon the Sistine chapel. In 
1512, when Raphael was beginning the room of Heliodorus, 
the Sistine frescos, which had been jealously secluded from 
all eyes except those of Julius and occasional assistants, 
were thrown open to the public view. No one was more 
profoundly moved by them than Raphael. He bared his 
spirit to this flood of power. Henceforth, his work shows 
unmistakably the influence of Buonarotti. There was no 
conscious imitation; but he yielded to the “terrible man- 
ner” of the mighty Angelo a spontaneous admiration 
which bore no unripe fruit, but in due time quickened 
his latent possibilities to exercises of more virile strength. 
There is no sign that Raphael ever strained beyond his 
sphere. There was in him an admirable principle of self- 
regulation. Impressible, assimilative, as few men have 
ever been,— in these respects like our own Shakspere,— the 
law of his own individual genius subordinated all things 
to itself, and made everything he did his own. At first, 
he was, perhaps, another Perugino; but, after that, what- 
ever debt he owed to Fra Bartolomeo or Leonardo or 
Michael Angelo, he was always Raphael. He pounced upon 
his own wherever he found it. He made his own what 
would not else have been so by some subtile interfusion of 
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his inmost soul. “Be bold! be bold!” said to him Michael 
Angelo’s prophets and sibyls from the Sistine walls. “Be 
not too bold!” whispered the genius in his breast, and he 
was never disobedient to the heavenly voice. The opinion 
of Clément that, had he lived longer, the influence of Angelo 
might have proved fatal to him, deserves attention, and 
then reprobation. This influence was great and lasting. 
It declared itself in the figures of Fortitude, Justice, and 
Temperance, in the Jurisprudence of the “Stanza della 
Segnatura,” painted by Raphael immediately after the un- 
veiling of the Sistine frescos. It declared itself in hun- 
dreds of figures, existing mainly to display their muscles, 
tense in action. It declared itself in the sublimity of the 
sibyls of Santa Maria della Pace, creatures of the immortal 
Sistine race, and in the “ Vision of Ezekiel.” My astonish- 
ment was never greater than when [ learned that this was 
one of Raphael’s smallest pictures, some two or three hands’ 
breadth. Seen in the smallest photograph, it dilates for the 
imagination to colossal size. What force and motion in 
these terrible brute beasts, with eyes upturned to catch the 
will of the Almighty, who rides triumphant on their 
strength, his arms upborne by “young-eyed cherubim”! 
But, in every instance, there is vital assimilation. Michael 
Angelo brought nothing to Raphael Santi that was not his 
own. 

There has been much exaggeration of the rivalry between 
these illustrious men. The most careful studies indicate 
that neither underrated the genius of his fellow. Raphael 
is reported as saying “he was glad that he had lived in the 
lifetime of so great a man.” It is evident that he looked 
up to Angelo, and that he was less fretted by his greatness 
than Angelo was by the éclat of Raphael’s condition. “ Ra- 
phael did not live like a painter,” says Vasari, “but like a 
prince.” The story is well known of their meeting one day 
in the Vatican court, Raphael surrounded by a cortége of 
pupils going to the Stanze, Angelo going alone to the Sis- 
tine chapel. “You are marching like a general with a 
great suite,” said Angelo. “And you are going alone like 
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the executioner,” said Raphael. Michael Angelo was not 
the personification of sweetness and light. He called Peru- 
gino a blockhead. He took up Sebastiano del Piombo, and 
lent him secret aid when he was competing with Raphael. 
“T rejoice at the compliment he pays me,” said the latter. 
“It proves he thinks me worthy of competing with him, 
and not merely with Sebastiano.” 

If Angelo had taken thought a little, it would very likely 
have occurred to him that Raphael’s cortége of pupils, his 
living like a prince, was not an enviable circumstance. It 
was in fact his most considerable misfortune. ‘“ Raphael is 
not merely a man,” says Addington Symonds, “but a school. 
Just as in his genius he absorbed and comprehended many 
diverse styles, so are many worthy craftsmen included in 
his single name. Fresco painters, masters of the easel, 
workmen in mosaic and marquetrie, sculptors, builders, 
arras weavers, engravers, decorators of ceilings and of floors, 
all labored under his eye, receiving designs from his hand, 
and executing what was called thereafter by his name.” 
And it cannot be doubted that our impression of his genius 
would be more profound, if other men had entered less into 
his labors, if they had come down to us, like Michael An- 
gelo’s, unmarred by the impertinence or triviality of any 
artisan artist. We know that, from 1512 onward, much 
that is called his is not his, save in rude outline or sug- 
gestive sketch. But we cannot easily define the limits of 
his personal work or supervision, and his charm is less for 
us because of these conditions. 

The “Stanza della Segnatura ” was the work of Raphael’s 
individual hand, and hardly less so was the room of Helio- 
dorus. But, in the room which takes its name from “ The 
Burning of the Borgo,” only this picture is Raphael’s own 
handiwork. For still another room, he made the designs 
only ; and they were carried out by Julio Romano and others 
of his pupils after the master’s death. Indeed, it had been 
for some years quite impossible for Raphael to do with his 
own hands more than the smallest fraction of the work he 
undertook. The frescos in the famous Loggia, or gallery, 
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in the Vatican, commonly known as Raphael’s Bible, were 
painted from cartoons made by his pupils from his sketches. 
The number of works projected by Raphael and executed by 
himself or under his direction is simply amazing. We can 
readily believe the statement of Vasari,—that, when he went 
to court, where he was groom of the chamber, a company of 
fifty artists, his pupils and assistants, went with him. Such 
industry and versatility as his the world has seldom seen. 
For, in addition to the populous frescos designed or exe- 
cuted by him for the rooms and ‘galleries of the Vatican, he 
designed or painted many others, together with many easel 
pictures, which never ceased to be his predilection. There 
was a microcosmic as well as a macrocosmic side to his 
activity. For work called decorative in the narrower sense, 
—/in the wider sense, all of his frescos in their subordina- 
tion to architecture were decorative,—he had a marvellous 
genius. He invented innumerable arabesques, an infinite 
variety of dancing, swinging, frolicking, and tumbling Loves, 
displaying their delicious contours in divinest innocence. 
Upon the walls of Agostino Chigi’s Farnesina Palace, he 
retold the legend of Cupid and Psyche with an accent of 
unrivalled sweetness. There is a statue of Jonah from his 
hand, with the suggestion of something not so “very like 
a whale,” to indicate the prophet’s personality. The prin- 
ciples of architecture were familiar to his mind, and he de- 
signed and superintended the erection of various churches 
and other buildings. Leo X. made him the chief architect of 
St. Peter’s. And still the beautiful Madonnas came to him in 
visionary hours; and, in fresco and on canvas, he essayed to 
fix their unimaginable tenderness and grace. His invention 
did not flag. Some of them reproduced the charm of “La 
Belle Jardiniére” and her gentle sisters of the Tuscan 
period. But how different were others! The “Foligno,” 
how noble! The “Della Sedia,” how completely human! 
The Sistine, how divinely calm and pure!* It was of the 


* And to this period belongs the beautiful Madonna of the Candelabra, now to be 
seen in New York at the Metropolitan Museum ; and happy they whose pilgrim feet 
have carried them already to her dear and sacred shrine ! 
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“Della Sedia,” the Madonna of the Chair, that Theodore 
Parker, who was not given to conventional admirations, 
said, “My God, what a picture!” as well he might. But 
the Sistine rises as far above it as it, in turn, rises above the 
rest. The Sistine was painted in 1518. “The Transfigura- 
tion,” begun the following year, was not completed when the 
artist was himself transfigured by the touch of death. In 
its unfinished state, it hung above him as he lay awaiting 
burial in the beautiful and bad old city he had done so much 
to glorify. 

George Eliot says that happy women have no histories. 
It is as true of happy men. Raphael’s life has no interest 
for us apart from Raphael’s art. It was a busy life,— so busy 
that it is impossible to believe that any considerable fraction 
of it ever ran to waste in reckless dissipation. Vasari 
makes this damaging assertion; but the multitude and char- 
acter of his successful occupations make it seem absurd. 
No man was ever more completely identified with his artist 
work. In it, he lived and moved and had his being. His 
intellectual appreciation of its technical significance was the 
result of an unwearying assiduity. The galleries of Europe 
are enriched with a multitude of his studies and sketches, 
showing how patient and persistent was his study of forms 
and draperies and all things appertaining to his art.* 
Hardly do we expect the life of genius to be happy, but the 
life of Raphael seems to have been as happy as he could 
desire. Certainly there was no lack of honor and success. 
The practice of his art made him a man of wealth, as wealth 
was counted then, when as yet the stock-market was not, 
nor the “nickel-plated road,” nor any “futures” of our 
modern sort. A cardinal’s niece was his to marry, if he 
would; a cardinal’s hat was his to wear, if he would like 

*The wonder is that so much enthusiasm for the technical aspects of his work 
did not enable him to see his limitations in the use of oils. To the last, he was a 
draughtsman who colored his drawings nobly and beautifully. “I have no hesita- 
tion,” says Hamerton, “in saying that, from the technical point of view, Raphael 
never came to maturity as a painter.”” No more did Leonardo, the most restless ex- 
perimenter of his time. But painters, in the strict sense of the word, were close at 
hand,— Giorgione, Titian, Correggio. What would not the art of Raphael have 


gained in visual effect, if he had learned the secret of these men, the deeper secret 
of Velasquez and Rembrandt ! 
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to be a cardinal. But we know that Raphael was happy 
by much better signs than these. Only a happy life could 
produce an art so happy. There is a story of a man who, 
when he complained of hopeless melancholy to his physi- 
cian, was advised to go to see Carlini, who was convulsing 
Naples with laughter, and answered, “I am Carlini.” I 
can believe “a face that’s anything but gay” is hid by 
many a jester’s mask. But Raphael was no jester; and I 
cannot conceive that such art as his, so bright, so calm, so 
joyous, was not a fair exponent of his habitual mood. 

But that it was a fair exponent of the time in which he 
lived — as the critical ideas of Taine would make it necessary 
for us to believe, if we accepted them in their entirety —I 
cannot well make out. It was a fair exponent of the 
Renaissance in its relations to the world of classic art. 
The love engendered by that art for noble forms and noble 
draperies and noble action burned in no other breast than 
Raphael's with a purer flame. He was not content with 
what he could himself lay hold of. He sent his pupils upon 
arduous journeys to make drawings of ancient marbles, the 
fame of which had reached his ears. But, apart from this, 
the art of Raphael was by no means what the circumstances 
of the time, bringing forth fruit after their kind, would 
have produced. Of course, we must beware of taking our 
ideas of the time from a few individual monstrosities, such 
as Cesare Borgia and Benvenuto Cellini. But gather them 
as widely as we can, and the impression is irresistible that 
the time was furious and feverish in its intellectual manifes- 
tations, hot and tumultuous in action, uncontrollable in its 
baser passions, cruel in its revenges, lascivious in its imagina- 
tion. If. we only had the art of Raphael to measure by, 
what should we ever guess of all these things? Not an iota. 
We should guess that Raphael’s time was wholly placid and 
serene. 

“There is no joy but calm.” 

These words of Goethe seem to part the lips of his 
Madonnas, to wreathe the foreheads of his saints. That 
there are eager, stirring, and dramatic elements in some of 
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his important pictures is not to be denied. But over all 
there is a glad serenity, a brooding peace, as if the artist’s 
life were never touched by any of those intellectual or polit- 
ical convulsions with which, for the sake of an old warrior 
pope, he rallied an «esthetic sympathy which was never 
fundamental to the man. 

What shall we say to the disparagement of Raphael’s 
Roman period, to which the excited rhetoric of Ruskin has 
given its widest currency, but in which Rio and many 
others have united with Ruskin, more or less vehemently? 
Speaking of the Vatican frescos,— those of the “Stanza 
della Segnatura,”— Ruskin says, “ From that spot and that 
hour, the art of Italy dates its degradation.” “To this 
day,” he says, “the clear and tasteless poison of the art of 
Raphael infects, with the sleep of infidelity, the hearts 
of millions of Christians.” “Whatever they could have 
fancied for themselves about the wild, strange, infinitely 
stern, infinitely tender, infinitely varied veracities of the 
life of Christ, has been blotted out by the vapid fineries of 
Raphael.” “He could think of the Madonna as an availa- 
ble subject for the display of transparent shadows, skilful 
tints, and scientific foreshortenings. He could think of her, 
in her last maternal agony, with academical discrimination ; 
sketch in first her skeleton, invest her in serene science 
with the muscles of misery and the fibres of sorrow, then 
cast the grace of antique drapery over the nakedness of her 
desolation.” And he sums up the gravamen of his charge 
in two sentences as follows: “In early times, art was em- 
ployed for the display of religious facts: now, religious facts 
are employed for the display of art.” What shall we say to 
this disparagement ? 

That it contains a certain element of truth. The cartoons 
of Raphael and his “ Bible” of the Vatican Gallery do not 
give a realistic representation of the scenes they nominally 
depict. For example, in “ Christ’s Charge to Peter” in the 
cartoons, note the handsomely curled hair and neatly tied 
sandals of the men who had been out all night in the sea * 
mists and on the slimy decks. “Note their convenient 
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dresses for going a-fishing, with trains that lie a yard along 
the ground and goodly fringes all made to match, an apos- 
tolic fishing costume.” As with the dress, so often with 
the grouping. In “The Death of Ananias,” some one has 
compared the apostles coming forward to a group of ballet 
dancers approaching the footlights in the fifth act of the 
opera. It may be doubted whether Raphael would or could 
have had any great success, if he had attempted to paint 
the Bible history with archeological exactness. But Mr. 
Ruskin is unquestionably right in saying that he employed 
the facts (or no-facts) of religion for the sake of his art, 
not his art for the sake of the facts. He was not remark- 
ably religious, certainly not according to the conventional 
standards of his time. If he spent his strength mainly 
upon ecclesiastical subjects, it was because the circle of his 
activity was circumscribed for him by the conditions of the 
time. His visions were not those of Fra Angelico. He 
did not paint upon his knees. If he hesitated to retouch a 
picture he had painted, it was not from any superstitious 
fear of thwarting a divine intention. The comparison with 
Perugino is a different matter. Perugino painted religious 
pictures for the love of money, Raphael for the love of 
beauty. Which was the higher inspiration? 

Raphael is certainly very different from Fra Angelico. 
Raphael was the great exponent, Angelico was the great 
opponent, of the Renaissance. Raphael admired and loved 
the antique. Angelico feared and hated it. Nevertheless, it 
had done something for him also, because it had done some- 
thing for Cimabue and Giotto who were emancipated from 
“the mummified monstrosities” of Byzantine and early 
Roman-art by Pisan sculptors who had studied the antique 
on the sarcophagi in Pisa’s Holy Ground. But of this debt 
he was unconscious. From men of his own time, infected 
with the pagan spirit,— Masaccio was the greatest,— he 
drew himself apart. “For the mild, meek, angelic monk ”— 
I quote from Mr. Vernon Lee’s Artistic Dualism of the Ren- 
aissance—‘“ dreaded the life of his days; dreaded to leave 
the cloister where the sunshine was tempered and the noise 
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reduced to a faint hum, and where the flower-beds were tidy 
and prim; dreaded to soil or rumple his spotless white 
robe or shining black cowl; a spiritual Sybarite, shrinking 
from the sight of the crowd seething in the streets, shrink- 
ing from the idea of stripping off the rags of the beggar to 
see his gnarled limbs, shuddering at the thought of seek- 
ing for muscles in the dead body, fearful of every whiff of 
life that might mingle with the incense atmosphere of his 
chapel, of every cry of human passion which might break 
through the well-ordered sweetness of his chants. No, the 
Renaissance did not exist for him who lived in a world of 
diaphanous form, color, and character; unsubstantial and 
uaruffied, dreaming feebly and sweetly of transparent 
cheeked Madonnas, with no limbs beneath their robes; of 
smooth-faced saints with well-combed beard, and placid, 
vacant gaze, seated in well-ordered masses, holy with the 
purity of inanity ; of divine dolls with pallid flaxen locks, 
moving noiseless, feelingless, meaningless, across the flow- 
erets of paradise....Thus Fra Angelico worked on, con- 
tent with the dearly purchased science of his masters, 
placid, beatic, effeminate, in an esthetical paradise of his 
own, a paradise of sloth and sweetness, a paradise for weak 
souls, weak hearts, and weak eyes; patiently repeating the 
same fleshless angels, the same boneless saints, the same 
bloodless virgins. . . . Sweet, simple, artist-saint, reducing art 
to something akin to the delicate pearl and silk embroid- 
ery of pious nuns, to the exquisite sweetmeat cookery of 
pious monks; a something too delicately gorgeous, too 
deliciously insipid for human wear or human food.” 
Certainly, Raphael was not another Fra Angelico; and, if 
any one should say that the social vices of the former were 
preferable to the mewed ahd cloistered virtues of the latter, 
I should hardly care to tell him nay. The man was differ- 
ent, the life was different, the art was different. If you are 
well satisfied with the art of Fra Angelico, you will not 
care for Raphael after he had cut the leading-strings of 
Perugino. By that spirit of the Renaissance, from which 
Angelico secluded himself, Raphael was first confronted, 
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notably, in the “ Bathing Soldiers” of Michael Angelo in 
the cartoon of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. He did 
not yield to it at once a perfect homage, for he was loyal 
to the mannered pietism of the Umbrian School. Bu 

once in Rome, where the exhumed remains of antique art 
were multitudinous and marvellously noble, pure, and sweet, 
that in his own soul which was most central to his individ- 
uality went out to meet it with a transport of immeasurable 
delight. It was Greek meeting Greek, but in no tug of 
war. It was the love of beauty coming to its own, and 
silently enfolding it in such a glad embrace as that of 
Psyche’s lover when her expiation was complete. 

That Raphael’s art was paganized by Roman influences — 
the direct action of the antique sculpture on his mind, its 
indirect action through Michael Angelo—is a common 
affirmation, the scope of which is frequently misunderstood. 
Raphael was never powerfully enamoured with the Greek 
mythology. In a complete list of his works, the proportion 
of mythological subjects is not one in twenty, in all less 
than a score; and in only one of these, “ The Triumph of 
Galatea,” does the sensuous element arrive almost or quite 
at sensual suggestion. That in pagan art of which Raphael 
was enamoured was not the sensual, it was not the sensu- 
ous; it was the beauty of the unobstructed human body, 
the beauty of noble draperies, the beauty of magnificent 
and godlike action. Let us rapidly retrace the path which 
led up to his attainment. When Europe was reborn in the 
eleventh century, architecture was the first expression of 
the new life, then the sculpture which, as it were, detached 
itself from the capitals and porches of the cathedrals of 
Pisa and Siena. The new era of painting took its depart- 
ure with Cimabue and Giotto from this sculpture, which 
was directly inspired by the antique. The followers of 
Giotto made no advance upon his work. Theirs was an art 
of mere outline, existing not for beauty, but to suggest a 
Bible story or an ecclesiastical tradition. Again, the deliv- 
erance came through sculpture. The painters of the fif- 
teenth century, who were the natural precursors of Michael 
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Angelo and Raphael, were almost without exception work- 
ers in marble, gold, or bronze. Hence, their dissatisfaction 
with mere outlines. They would have relief, modelling, in 
their pictures as well as in their sculpture and in their 
beaten gold. These men were also students of nature at 
first hand. But to study the human body at first hand 
under the conditions of the time was not an enterprise 
likely to eventuate in anything distinctly beautiful. From 
corpses brought from the lazar-house or stolen from the gal- 
lows, or from the living bodies of emaciated beggars, the 
anatomy of the human body might be learned, but not its 
beauty. Hardly if any better were the conditions under 
which the drapery of men and women must be directly 
studied. The clothes worn by the active classes were stiff 
aud scanty, those of the merchants and the magistrates 
were shapeless and puffy, those of the women were starched 
and prudish, those of the ecclesiastics were either coarse 
and lumpish, or gaudily magnificent. Nor was the oppor- 
tunity for studying man in action any better than the op- 
portunity for studying his form and clothing. The result 
is proof of this, for intellectually there were giants in those 
days; and, if Masaccio and Signorelli could produce only 
strained or awkward gestures in their pictures, it was be- 
cause they could find only strained and awkward gestures 
in the bruisers or the beggars or the strutting idlers who 
furnished them with the materials of their realistic art. 
That which was most fundamental to the soul of Raphael 
—the love of beauty —shrank with instinctive horror from 
the main result of realism as it appeared to him in the ear- 
lier artists of the fifteenth century. But, side by side with 
this result, he found the wonderful remains of antique art: 
beautiful marble forms, shaped by the stadium and palestra, 
in living tissues first, then in the immortal stone; draperies, 
simple and refined enough for such to wear; action, that 
reproduced the living gestures of the perfect physical man 
of the Olympic games. But Raphael was no servile imita- 
tor of any of these things, no conscious amalgamator of 
them with the forms and draperies and action of contem- 
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porary life. Only they delivered on his mind their perfect 
charm, and he proceeded spontaneously to blend them with 
the actual spectacle of human life, as by him apprehended: 
with what result we know. A world of noble beings in 
divine nakedness, or wearing such apparel as might least 
obstruct the action of their glorious bodies, obedient to his 
shaping spirit of imagination stood revealed. 

“ Now, religious facts,” says Ruskin, “ were employed for 
the display of art.” No, not for the display of art, for the 
display of beauty. The ostensible subject of the picture 
might be this or that. The underlying motive was the 
same in every case,—the manifestation of the beautiful. I 
do not care to show that Raphael had any moral or religious 
motive ulterior to this. If Wisdom is justified of her chil- 
dren, Art is no less. 


“Tf eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


Raphael is the representative artist, because he of all his 
kind has an eye most single to the beautiful. What he is 
always bent upon is not the doing of something difficult 
because it is difficult, not the enforcement of a lesson or 
the telling of a tale, but some addition to the world of 
beautiful impressions. 

Such is the unity of life, however, that such an art as 
Raphael’s could not be devoid of moral and religious impli- 
cations. What is it but a translation into form and color 
of those words of the Old Testament’s most glorious Psalm, 
“T will praise thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: 
marvellous are thy works; and that my soul knoweth right 
well” ?. What is it but a translation into form and color of 
the modern phrase, “If God made us, then he also meant 
us”? Fra Angelico did not believe this. Like Plotinus, he 
was ashamed of his body. But Raphael was not. At any 
rate, he was not ashamed of the human body in its ideal 
symmetry. It was to him of all things the most beautiful. 
So, then, if there is any truth in the saying of Prof. Seeley, 
“Religion is worship, and worship is habitual admiration,” 
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Raphael was a worshipper. I find his glad acceptance of 
God’s handiwork far more religious than the contempt for 
it of the invirile pietist. 

If I am not mistaken, Raphael has something to say to 
modern art which it cannot too patiently and resolutely 
heed. For modern art has a predilection for the painful 
and the horrible. It does not understand that to make life 
brighter, happier, pleasanter, is a function of art, second in 
importance to no other. As if life had not enough of grief 
and pain, it must go on multiplying joyless and ghastly situ- 
ations. In Raphael’s time, many were doing this. Many 
had been doing it from the time when Orcagna or Loren- 
zetti painted “The Triumph of Death” in the Pisan Campo 
Santo, and John of Pisa sculptured “the devils who leer, 
writhe, crunch, and tear” on the cathedral of Orvietto, and 
the disciples of Giotto had multiplied crosses hung with 
“‘oreen and macerated Christs.” How different was the 
haunt and the main region of Raphael’s cheerful and invig- 
orating song! He painted no last judgment and no martyr- 
dom, no crucifixion save one while Perugino held his hand. 
It was not because he lacked the power. His “ Christ bear- 
ing the Cross” touches the height of his attainment. But 
his painful subjects can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. There was enough painfulness in the world already. 
He would not increase the sum. He would increase the 
sum of happiness, of peace, and joy. And so it happened 
that his Mind, beautiful as his Sistine Mother, as gentle and 
serene as she, presents to us his Art as she presents to uni- 
versal man her glorious child, a radiant creature, pure and 
sweet and calm, its eyes dilating with the wonder of God’s 
peace upon the earth and his good will to men. 


JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
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THE TRUTH: WHAT OUGHT WE TO BELIEVE? 


The Christian world has been, almost or quite from the 
beginning of Christian history, deeply or supremely inter- 
ested in the question, What ought we to believe? It is 
unnecessary here to enter into any review of the history of 
passions excited over this question, and of the public and 
private atrocities engendered by it. We call to mind that 
no wars have been longer in continuance, more wide-spread 
in region, more cruel in deeds than religious wars. And the 
times of such interest and passionateness have not yet 
passed away. If, in the present more enlightened and more 

‘moral communities, the flames of public war and of private 
animosities have mostly ceased to rage, still a vast amount of 
unhappiness is created by the interest felt in the question, 
What is the truth ?— an unhappiness, too, of a moral charac- 
ter, the unhappiness of personal dislike toward others, of 
opposite opinions, and of worldly attempts to give preva- 
lence and power to opinions held to be right. Indeed, scarce 
any characteristic of society is more deeply marked than 
interest in religious opinions. . 

Yet it is something more than commonplace to say that 
opinions are not truth. Opinions may be true: they may 
correspond to facts, physical or metaphysical, yet they are 
not truth. They are only ideas of the truth. By the fact 
that a person acknowledges an idea, a conviction, a doctrine 
of his to be his opinion, he admits that he has personally 
formed it. It is the result of his argument, his reading, his 
reflection; but he has never seen it to be true. With how 
much soever of earnestness and determination he maintains 
it, still he admits the possibility of its incorrectness. 

It is true some opinions may have a great practical value, 
and we may be compelled for our life, our business, and 
many most important interests, to place an absolute depend- 
ence on our conviction of the truth of them. Still, what- 
ever our sense of the value of them, they always admit of 
review, as much as the ignorant man’s conviction that the 
earth is a plane and not a sphere, and that the sun and stars 

4 
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revolve around the earth as a centre. Theories of natural 
science, theories of religion held as clearly and felt as 
deeply as the mind well knows how to hold, have in the 
course of time been slowly renounced, and to the general or 
universal satisfaction. 

But if opinions are so firmly held, and are of practical 
value, what shall be said in contravention of the idea, that 
we ought to hold as supremely true and with great firmness 
our religious doctrines, and urge them with great force - 
upon the world? This, at least, is to be said: that minds 
of apparently equal power, of equal moral worth, of equal 
accomplishment in learning, differ upon points of doctrine. _ 
If your views are thought by you to be of great practical 
value to yourself, how comes it that they seem to me to be of 
no value toward my conduct, my inward experiences, or my 
happiness? How comes it that some thousands of persons 
agreeing with you, and some thousands of persons averse to 
your ideas, are equally good people, equally devout toward 
God, pure in heart and benevolent toward man? If it is 
urged, as it is urged, that religious opinions all have a moral 
influence, or that as a man thinketh so is he, shall we con- 
clude then that the influence is necessarily slow in making its 
appearance? Or perhaps that we must judge of the influ- 
ence not by individual instances, but by societies or nations 
of men? If the influence should be admitted to be so slow 
in work and manifestation, it would seem that it is not of 
the importance we had expected to find in it. If it corrects 
one’s habits only in the course of some long years of life, 
instructs one with higher principles, and inspires one with 
more devout and kinder affections, and affect’s one’s happi- 
ness to no great degree until he passes from youth to age, one 
would think there must be some other more important truth 
elsewhere to be found. If extensive societies of men show 
so near an approach to the same moral, social, and religious 
characteristics that a difference between them is not strik- 
ing in its appearance, nor is so clearly manifest that no fairly 
true mind would fail to see it and readily admit it, we should 
argue again that the differing religions held by them were 
not the fundamental principles of their lives. 
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The very common statement urged by sectarians in de- 
fence of their opinion — that as a man thinketh so he is, or 
that opinions are of supreme importance to the formation of 
character — may be admitted to be wholly true, and necessary 
to be held before the mind. Yet it is important only under 
certain conditions ; and, though the statement is urged with 
great plausibleness, it is greatly deceptive. Doubtless, if one 
believes in the “immaculate conception” or in “ transubstan- 
tiation,” these ideas may affect his moral and religious charac- 
ter, but how or when? You will not say, immediately, and 
in all respects. Though influential upon him, the influence 
may be counteracted by many other thoughts and many cir- 
cumstances. The scientist says that the weight of a human 
being attracts the earth as well as that the earth attracts 
the weight of a man, and that a stone in falling draws the 
earth up as much in proportion as the earth draws the stone 
down. The mystery of the Trinity may seem to some 
minds to be necessary to be believed as a means of impress- 
ing the heart with awe; but may not one who is con- 
founded by its apparent opposition to the laws of thought 
be more curious than devout, or be driven more to unbelief 
than to believing it? The doctrine of the atonement is 
thought to soften, purify, and elevate the heart; and many 
think there can scarcely exist a religious sentiment in the 
heart that does not dwell upon the sacrifice of the Lamb, 
whose blood was shed to atone for the sins of the world. 
Yet if the doctrine is widely efficacious, if it is associated 
in many minds with the warmest admiration and the ten- 
derest love, is it not apparent that others are devout, filled 
with love for the character and admiration for the sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ, who yet renounce every form of belief of 
the atonement ever put forth by theologians? If, upon con- 
sidering Unitarian doctrines, we ask concerning the real 
efficacy of them upon character and conduct,— though we 
by our nearness are scarcely competent as judges,— yet we 
can scarcely say that a Unitarian community is better mor- 
ally and religiously than one of evangelical doctrines. Or 
if, in some locality, we should find one evangelical and one 
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orthodox community side by side, we should with difficulty 
see much difference between them, and would shrink from 
claiming that our hundred families were better than the 
hundred families of the church across the way. 

Certainly, opinions have an influence ; but what opinions ? 
If I have an opinion that the Democratic or the Republican 
party is better than its opposite, my opinion will influence 
my conduct. I shal! vote with the party I believe in. But 
I shall not be a more honest man, a kinder husband, or 
father, or more generous in my doing and giving, because of 
my political associations. I may think that women ought 
or ought not to vote; shall I certainly be better at home 
in consequence, have more tenderness of heart, be more 
devout in service at the family altar? One may doubt that 
the stars are fire, doubt that the sun doth move; but what 
influence will such doubts have upon his conscientiousness 
or his affectionateness of disposition? “Opinions on one 
subject will not affect the character in its relation to some 
widely different subject ; and we deceive ourselves, we work 
great wrong to ourselves and the community, when we urge 
the close and immediate connection between sectarian doc- 
trines on the one side, and character, experience, and con- 
duct on the other. 

Yet do we not admit the value and the efficacy of relig- 
ious opinions? No: not the great value of opinions, not 
of religious opinions. We admit the value and the efficacy 
of religious sentiments, not especially or supremely of sec- 
tarian views. Theology, which constitutes the greater part 
or the whole of our creeds, the greater part or the whole of 
our difference of belief from that of other denominations, 
is simply a science,—as cold, as dead, so far as religion and 
morals are concerned, as astronomy, chemistry, or geology 
is. A little child loves flowers, is delighted to gather them, 
to smell them, to show them, and while it has them is made 
greatly happy by them: an older person studies them sci- 
entifically, and perhaps “all his botany is Latin names.” 
A mother of a sick child is heart-broken with anxiety or 
devout with faith: perhaps a medical man comes in, who 
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has little sympathy for parent or child, but considers the 
case a8 something most remarkable for his scientific consid- 
eration. The undevout astronomer is mad: many who are 
not astronomers may be filled with awe and adoration in 
contemplation of the starry heavens, even if they know 
nothing of a single theory of the solar system and the skies. 
And it may be that the great interest of some astronomer 
will be far from a religious one: it may be intensely curi- 
ous, wholly intellectual. The pleasure he derives from the 
telescope and mathematics may be precisely the same as any 
other intellectual interest,— as the botanist’s, the chemist’s, 
the anatomist’s. 

So it is with theology. A man may study the Bible for 
Learners, Reasons for not Believing, Conybeare On St. Paul, 
or Renan’s history of that apostle; and what, necessarily, 
will be the influence on his heart and conduct? Is there 
any closer connection beSween him as a man and his studies 
on these points than between him as a man and his studies 
of astronomy, conchology, or herpetology? A man con- 
cludes to believe in the miraculous birth of Jesus, his 
miraculous resurrection and ascension, or to disbelieve 
them: does he in consequence love money any the less or 
more, become more patient, more considerate of others’ 
wants and difficulties, more or less a lover of the poor, 
more high-minded in his partisan relationships? Or, consid- 
ering his capacity for religious sentiment, does he feel more 
deeply the ever-present God, because he believes or denies 
these interesting doctrines? Does his belief or disbelief 
open his heart more readily in prayer? It would-be diffi- 
cult from personal experience or from observation or from 
theory, to show that theological doctrines are religious senti- 
ments. A school of theologians is not necessarily an asso- 
ciation of good men. A sect of believers is not necessarily 
devout and moral. A Sunday-school, which teaches the- 
ology especially, may fail altogether in fitting children for 
the responsibilities of life: a divinity college, which teaches 
theology as its chief work, may wholly fail to make good 
ministers. No science is colder than theology: all sciences 
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are cold,.and ought to be so. All religion is warm, all sen- 
timent is effective. 

Two instances of confusion of mind work toward the sub- 
stitution of scientific theology for the religion of the heart; 
namely, in the use of the words “faith” and “belief” as 
synonymes, and in the ambiguity attending the word “ doc- 
trine.” The word “faith,” we have come very largely to 
admit, applies, properly speaking, to spiritual conditions ; 
the word “ belief,” to intellectual conclusions. Faith is spir- 
itual confidence. We have faith in justice, wisdom, love: 
we have faith that these principles constitute the ruling 
spirit over the world. The good man has faith in moral 
qualities, and is willing, through his confidence in them, to 
stake life, fortune, honor, in order to observe them. The 
use of the abstract word “faithfulness” gives us a clear 
understanding of what faith is. The faithful man is not a 
man who is most thoroughly persuaded of the truth of any 
sectarian views whatever. The earnest believer in Roman 
Catholic doctrines, in Trinitarian creeds, in Unitarian specu- 
lations, is not thereby a faithful man; and a man might be 
faithful, or full of faith, if he had never heard of any 
Christian denomination with its speculative ideas, and even 
if he had never heard of Christianity. The pagan or the 
heathen certainly might be faithful to all the principles of 
righteousness ; that is, he might be full of faith in the spir- 
itual nature in himself, in obedience to its demands as the 
only way of good, and in the spiritual nature of the Cre- 
ator and Ruler of the universe. But such a man would 

have no Christian belief. 

' We have faith in doctrines, as doctrines are rightly spoken 
of; but we have belief in speculative conclusions. It is 
true the word “doctrine” is sometimes used with this latter 
signification; but, when the Church or the sect demands 
belief in the doctrines it maintains, it transfers the word 
“doctrine” from its application to metaphysical specula- 
tions, and applies it to religious sentiments. It is just, it is 
reasonable to demand faith in doctrines, meaning thereby 
moral or religious sentiments, and to denounce as unfaithful 
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all who fail in such a faith. But there is no reason and 
justice in denouncing one who fails to draw intellectual con- 
clusions in the way the Church pronounces correct. When 
Jesus bade his disciples beware of the “doctrine” of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, it was not especially of the specu- 
lative ideas those sects maintained, but of those moral 
principles which made them unfaithful to God’s command- 
ments; when he said that whoever should will to do God’s 
will should know of the doctrine, whether he spake out 
of his own mind or as instructed by God, he meant not 
that the obedient man should know about the Trinity or 
the atonement or total depravity or the contrary of these; 
nor that any one faithful to God’s commandments should 
know about miraculous birth or resurrection, but should 
know whether he, Jesus, taught purity, goodness, obedience, 
such as God required to be taught. When the people were 
astonished at his doctrine, they had not heard one word 
that corresponded to the Nicene Creed, the Athanasian, or 
that of the Westminster Catechism, nor had they heard 
a word that was intended to deny them; but they had 
heard moral and religious teaching,— the way of living, not 
of thinking; the way of being, not of opinions. When 
he denounced those who taught for doctrines the command- 
ments of men, his denunciation was on account of the 
substitution, as acceptable to God, of trifling observances 
in the place of justice, mercy, and truth. So Paul speaks 
of commandments and doctrines of men in one breath, so 
to speak,—the touch not, taste not, handle not of human 
ordinances, a morality that made a show of goodness, but 
had nothing of its reality. It is not necessary to quote 
more largely from the New Testament. The word “ doc- 
trine” has its own meaning,—namely, “teaching”; and 
“teaching,” under the demands of the Christian religion, 
will hardly be thought to mean rather instruction in specu- 
lative ideas than in a pure and good life. 

But the word “truth,” as it is used in Scripture, is for the 
most part greatly misunderstood. Truth in religion is some- 
thing very different from truths: it is of such a nature as 
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not to admit of being pluralized. It may be too much to 
say that it is never used in Scripture in the singular num- 
ber, as expressive of intellectual conceptions or statement 
of external facts or conditions; but, in its more common and 
important uses, it seems to have much the same meaning as 
holiness or purity, which also cannot be spoken in the 
plural as holinesses or purities. When Jesus said, “I am 
the way, and the truth, and the life,” we understand him as 
speaking of his character, his correspondence to the will of 
God, his faithfulness. The spirit of truth is not a spirit 
which instructs us especially in ideas that admit of contro- 
versy; and, when it guides us, it does not give us assurance 
concerning the Trinity or transubstantiation, nor acquaint 
us concerning human destiny, whether any of the race are 
or are not doomed to eternal misery. The Only Begotten, 
full of grace and truth, was full of love and justice. When 
Jesus came to bear witness to the truth, he bore witness, 
apparently without a word of testimony in favor of secta- 
rian theologies. When he prayed that the world might be 
sanctified by the truth, he apparently did not mean sanctify 
the world by acquainting them with sectarian doctrines, 
sanctify them by making them good Presbyterians or Epis- 
copalians or Unitarians or Universalists. There is certainly 
a truth higher than the distinctive conceptions of any Chris- 
tian denomination. And every Christian denomination, 
however earnest in defence of its own peculiarities, often 
and distinctly admits the superiority of certain elements of 
Christian truth above the articles of its peculiar creed. It 
is plain apparently to all, that sectarian creeds do not sanc- 
tify; for the best people and the worst may be found alike 
professing and believing every creed of the churches. A 
slight examination of a Concordance enables one readily to 
see that “truth” in Seripture has little connection with the 
peculiarities of theology, statements of belief, forms of faith, 
as they are called. 

But truth, the sanctifying truth, is righteousness, it is 
conformity to God’s law. The fact that we use the word 
“truth” in the common relations of life as meaning faithful- 
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ness, conscientiousness, conformity to the law of God as 
written in the heart, should acquaint us more clearly with 
its use in regard to the ideas of religion such as we ought to 
entertain. We speak often of a true man, and the language 
is that of high approbation. People in life generally tell 
the truth. In common social and business life, lying is 
somewhat uncommon. Yet people that only habitually tell 
the truth in social intercourse and in trade often fail to be 
thought of as especially true. We may call them honest, 
respectably honest, good or good enough ; but we reserve the 
approbation of “true” for something very high in character 
and in life. The true man is one whom, as the expression 
is, we “ always know where to find.” He has no secret arts, 
no suspected purposes. As an official, he has no favors for 
any beyond equal justice for all. He appoints none to place 
because they are kindred, gives out no contracts for cousin- 
ship, for favors shown or money lent or work done for 
himself, or in any other form of favoritism. He is free from 
prejudice. Early education, domestic circumstances, par- 
tisan ties, sectarian associations, do not warp his judgment. 
He is not afraid of ideas because they are new, nor deter- 
mined to adhere to old ones because long maintained by 
him. He has no passions to gratify. He is not such a lover 
of money that he cannot see his neighbor’s interests in a 
bargain as well as his own, nor so eager for official distine- 
tion that he cannot admit the superior worth of other can- 
didates. And he cannot be tempted to believe that public 
honors can satisfy the conscience and answer for all de- 
mands of the soul. He judges men truly, not according to 
outward appearance. He is not dazzled by the wealth or 
station or talents of any; and he is not made thoughtless 
of the respect due to any, because they may be poor, unsuc- 
cessful, or humble in position or appearance, or because 
they may be little endowed with intellectual ability. He is 
patient, kindly, genial. He makes allowance for human 
temptations, such too as he has never felt himself. He is 
considerate toward the young in their weaknesses and follies. 
He meets all with an open heart. He has courage to meet 
5 
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all, to speak the truth even to the powerful, cunning, and 
violent, who do not: mean to allow the speaking of it, who 
mean to deceive the world, who for the most part succeed 
in making people believe good to be evil, and evil to be 
good. He has no personal affectations. In intellectual 
labor, in study, in the writing of books or the making of a 
public address, a charm is found in his pages and on his lips, 
because he is felt to be sincere. He uses no artifices of elo- 
quence to deceive, no force of declaration to overpower, 
nor uses a word, a gesture, a smile, or a frown to secure per- 
sonal admiration. People believe in him more than in his 
arguments, and his life is a better proof of religion than 
the texts that learning might produce. 

But nature is always true to its own intrinsic laws, and 
a conviction of the truth or truthfulness of nature is essen- 
tial to human thought and human existence. Let storms 
and earthquakes ravage and destroy, auroras blaze and 
comets rise to strike the nations with awe, morning and 
night still interchange with grateful vicissitude, the seasons 
are punctual to human expectation, the atoms of chemical 
analysis are faithful to their discovered principles, even 
light, which no man can see while all see by means of it, is 
found to proceed on its inconceivably rapid course with 
never a failure and with never delay. Nature is true. Truth 
is not a statement, it is not a creed: it is correspondence 
with law, faithfulness to eternal law. 

Religious truth makes true men. It does not make men 
orthodox or heterodox, Trinitarian or Unitarian, Romanist 
or Protestant, nor instruct them to assume any other theo- 
logical position. Religious truth is not knowledge about 
the deluge and the ark, nor about Joshua and Daniel, nor 
about miracles of earlier or later times. It gives us no 
theory about the Scriptures, as inspired or uninspired. 
Only, it helps the mind that is animated and elevated by the 
conduct and words of other men to recognize that that 
is inspiration by which they are ‘themselves inspired. Re- 
ligious truth has no theory on the subject of “ free religion.” 
It recognizes wisdom and goodness within or outside of 
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the limits of the Christian name, but is not concerned to 
assign a name to them, neither stigmatizing them because 
they may be found in heathen lands or ages, nor suspecting 
them because found in the Christian Church. 

Yet are not our various theories, speculative opinions, or 
creeds important? Many opinions, many scientific conclu- 
sions, are of vast importance, and work in with operations 
which go to improve mankind and human hearts, while yet 
they are not the sanctifying truth. They are to be taught, 
yet only with a proviso, and not as the essential truth about 
which the pulpit is to engage its attention. The error of 
accounting sectarian convictions as the important truth has 
not only in past ages led to indescribable confusion, crimes, 
and miseries, but still corrupts individual minds and the 
Church at large. It satisfies the conscience with empty 
words, the mind with strange imaginations, the heart with 
cold affections. It substitutes ideas for principles, specula- 
tive views for aspirations, ingenuity of argument for cor- 
rectness of life. It makes people call themselves and others 
religious, while they are without generosity, without integ- 
rity, without purity, and without the experience of devout- 
ness. Controversy is full of interest. Speculation upon the 
various branches of theological inquiry is full of interest. It 
is easy to amuse, easy to excite ourselves with the study of 
theology, easy to swell our pride with the apparent knowl- 
edge of so elevated and so important a science. But let us 
not delude ourselves with thinking that such an amusement 
or excitement or pride, or such a reasonable satisfaction, is 
religion ; nor let us urge theology, not Unitarian nor radical 
theology, upon the world, and delude men into thinking 
that our instructions in that department will make them 
devout, will comfort their sorrows, will strengthen them in 
temptation, will purify and sanctify their souls. Does the 
moral condition of society, as shown in trade and ways of 
making money, of saving and of spending, as exhibited in 
the shows of fashion, the rivalries of station, the distance 
between the rich and the poor, the waste of the one and the 
destitutions of the other, the subjection of office to personal 
greed, and, upon the whole, men’s virtues and vices,— do 
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these show that theological positions, sectarian creeds, de- 
serve the attention that is given to them? or show rather 
that the studies and labors of students and believers are 
comparatively wasted upon them, and that there is a Chris- 
tianity of goodness, of life, which is far more important than 
that condition of belief which theological churches, sectarian 
denominations, appear to count supreme ? 

EDGAR BUCKINGHAM. 


THE SPIRIT OF PLATO. 


It is a suggestive fact that, in each of our various histo- 
ries of Ancient Philosophy, Plato occupies seldom less than 
a tenth, sometimes nearly a quarter, of the entire work. It 
is perhaps even more suggestive that, in these works, nearly 
all which follows the history of this great thinker, under 
whatever name, is but a repetition or perversion or criticism 
of his thoughts. So far does he tower above not only all of 
his contemporaries, but all who went before or were to come 
after him. He convicts his ancestors of folly, and con- 
demns his successors to hopeless imitation. Before his day, 
speculative thought was but a series of gropings, partial 
guesses toward that which he set clearly in the light. After 
his day, it was his shadow. Without Plato, ancient philoso- 
phy is a volcano, given to spasmodic eruptions, but without 
steady heat, truncated above, hollow at the centre, and for 
the most part, even upon the surface, barren and cold. 
With Plato, it is the solid mountain, whose sides are clothed 
in perennial verdure, whose centre is filled with the richest 
ores, and whose summit is bathed in perpetual sunlight. 
He is the highest round in the ladder of Grecian specula- 
tion. Toward him we climb, from him we descend. We 
study Thales, Heraclitus, Pythagoras, and the Sophists, as 
a preparation for him who was at once their interpreter and 
master. We read Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus, Jamblicus, 
and even St. Augustine, to trace his influence upon ardent 
but less comprehensive minds. Indeed, in place of the title 
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“ Ancient Philosophy” upon the backs of these histories, 
we might almost substitute the words “ Plato, with Intro- 
ductory and Explanatory Notes.” 

This is, we believe, no extravagant praise. It isa simple 
fact. It is not the jadgment of one man, but the judgment 
of the ages. The immense superiority of this philosopher 
is acknowledged alike by friend and foe. Before most of 
our best thinkers, he is too great to excite even envy. 
“The philosophy of Plato,” says William Archer Butler, 
“rises before us as the mightiest and most permanent monu- 
ment ever erected by unassisted human thought.” 

And perhaps its very permanence is the highest test most 
of us can receive of its greatness. It requires rare merits 
in a book to keep it alive through two thousand years. We 
say to keep it alive,—not merely to preserve it for its sacred 
associations and hallowed memories, but to bring it to each 
new generation as a new book, a present revelation, a present 
awakener of intellectual and moral life. These merits are 
possessed by few of the ancients ; by none, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Homer, to the degree that they are by 
Plato. As a writer, Plato is immortal. Here is one man 
at least whom the world cannot afford to let die. He has 
but few readers in each generation, but he always has a few. 
We doubt if his works were ever a “ financial success” to. 
any publishers. They never, like a meteor or erratic comet, 
confound or dazzle us; but, like the stars, they shine on for- 
ever. They are there for our study whenever we are equal 
to them. They exist not for our diversion, but for our 
deepest moments. They work on through the ages, silently 
and in secret, but, for that very reason, all the more perma- 
nently and surely. In fact, if we consider it closely, we 
shall discover that Plato is the source from which, in every 
age since his time, many, not only of the largest minds, but 
of the sweetest spirits, have drunk their lasting inspiration. 

Such, then, being the depth, richness, and fulness of our 
subject, it is almost needless to remind the reader that we 
make no attempt to compass it as a whole. To claim for 
this essay the merit of being anything more than the merest 
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fragment would be pretentious and false. We shall not 
analyze the Platonic philosophy, its doctrine of Pre-exist- 
ence, of Immortality, of Reminiscence, of Divine Imma- 
nence, of the Sensible and Supersensible world. We seek, 
rather, humbly to call attention to the Spirit of Plato, to 
mark a few of its leading characteristics, and turn our 
thoughts for a few moments back to a philosopher whom in 
this age of hurried action and hurried thinking we are, to 
our own detriment, in great danger of neglecting, and to 
whom we are certain, sooner or later, to return. 

Now, Plato is peculiarly a spirit. He is to philosophy 
what Jesus is to Christianity: he has given to it few fixed 
forms, but he has given to ita life. In the Dialogues, we 
read more between the lines than in them. It is the spirit 
here and not the letter which is teaching us most. It is not 
so much the theories we have imbibed as the character with 
which we have communed which helps us. We may differ 
from Plato’s arguments, dissent from his conclusions; but 
we cannot differ from him. Here is a soul to which we are 
drawn in spite of all superficial differences, by which we 
are made to feel, as by few others, that union of spirit is 
everything, and that differences of opinion and agreements 
may alike be made useful in leading to this. 

In reading Plato, among the first things which impress 
‘us is his companionship, his intimate relationship, with the 
reader. Plato isin love with all his pupils; and this love 
has ingrained his writings with a kindness, forbearance, 
simplicity, and perfect naturalness seldom found even 
among professional authors. Like a lofty mountain, he is 
so great that, however distant, he always seems near. He 
never repels, never grows formal, stilted, and cold. Now, 
this, I believe, is the perfection of style, that a man should 
write as though he were present and speaking to us; that 
his books should be the most perfect copy of himself. 
Plato has this perfection; and we cannot but feel that this 
is with him not so much an art acquired as a necessary 
result,— the outcome not of his special cultivation, but of 
his whole character. His Dialogues are crowded with the 
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deepest thoughts, the loftiest sentiments; but they are 
never labored. Thought follows thought in the most nat- 
ural order. It is as though you and I were earnestly con- 
versing upon the streets. Plato takes us at once into his 
confidence. His conversations seem all alive. We feel 
the speaker’s presence in every page. In reading these 
Dialogues, I can at times hardly free myself from the illu- 
sion that Plato himself is here sitting at my side. Time 
and space do not separate me from him. I talk with that 
Greek sage of so many centuries ago, so many miles away, 
as though he were in Boston today, and my own private 
tutor. 

A second mark of his spirit is his humility. Socrates — 
the Platonic Socrates, Plato objectifying himself in his 
former teacher —is the old man knowing nothing, going 
about seeking everywhere of whom he may learn. It is 
true a deep irony is often mingled with this spirit. Soc- 
rates is not so blind as not to see that he is wiser than 
those who think they know it all; and he lets no occasion 
pass where he can use his own confession of ignorance for 
levelling the conceit of others. Sometimes, as in the 
Euthydemus, he lays aside every mask. Here, he at first 
prostrates himself before his opponents that he may at last 
put them wholly beneath his feet. Yet we are certain that 
this humility is more than a mere subterfuge: it is a deep 
reality. Socrates is a man among men, but before the Great 
Mystery he is a little child: — 


“ An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


Perhaps, aside from the general tone of all his writings, 
no better special proof of this humility can be given than 
the deeply felt need which he in several places evinces of a 
revelation from the gods. He uses reason as the best instru- 
ment he has, but he recognizes how very imperfect and 
uncertain it is. 

“For I dare say,” says Simmias in the Phedo, “that you, 
Socrates, feel as I do, how very hard or almost impossible, 
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in the present life, is the attainment of any certainty about 
questions such as these. And yet I should deem him a 
coward who did not prove what is said about them to the 
uttermost, or whose heart failed him before he had examined 
them upon every side, for he should persevere until he has 
attained one of two things: either, he should discover or 
learn the truth about them; or, if this is impossible, I would 
have him take the best and most irrefragable of human 
notions, and let this be the raft upon which he sails through 
life,— not without risk, as I admit, if he cannot find some 
-sure word of God which will more surely and safely carry 
him.” The same thought may be found in other Dialogues, 
and this perhaps had nota little to do with turning many 
later Platonists to Christianity. They believed they found 
in the authoritative statements of the Church Fathers what 
Plato was all his life groping after. 

But Plato himself had never found this revelation. And 
this leads us to notice another characteristic of his nature, 
his originality, or, shall I say, his intellectual selfhood, his 
personal, primitive, face-to-face way of coming to every 
subject. If we would get a just idea of his character, we 
must consider this originality in connection with his humil- 
ity, as in a sense balancing it and never allowing it to degen- 
erate into self-debasement. He believed in the human rea- 
son. His famous doctrine of Reminiscence includes this as 
a fundamental conception, that all learning is remembering 
and that nothing can be revealed to us which we do not 
already possess. He was blessed in this, that he had an 
instinctive conviction that truth was before as well as be- 
hind him. Therefore, he was here to inquire, not merely 
to commit to memory. Ile quotes, but he is not afraid to 
criticise. Homer was the Greek Bible, so far as the Greeks 
can be said to have had a Bible; yet how mercilessly he 
deals with Homer. He must be expurged, his immoral 
myths cut out, or he shall not enter the ideal republic. 

No: Plato will not be trammelled. He was no iconoclast, 
no despiser of what had gone before. He was a deep stu- 
dent of others. But he also is a God-inspired man. He 
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possessed that rare but almost sacred gift of being able to 
absorb the best thinking up to his day upon all deep sub- 
jects, and yet coming, at last, to these subjects with his own 
mind, unhindered and as it were for the first time. Plato 
stood to philosophy as Homer stood to poetry. The latter 
learned to sing, not from others, but from the fields and 
woods: the former learned to think from direct personal 
reflection upon thought itself. He could use the past, it 
must not use him. He could at any time move the original 
question. All were his teachers, none his masters. 

“O Solon!” exclaims the Egyptian priést in the “ Timzus,” 
“you Greeks are ever children. There is not an old man in 
Greece!... You are all young in soul, you have no tradi- 
tion venerable through ancient report, no doctrine hoary 
with years!” 

We ask to-day, What said Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Chan- 
ning? It is not egotism, but a sacred duty, to begin to ask, 
What do we say? What gave these men their force was 
just this: that they asked and answered this question 
personally, and abided by the answer. They are chiefly 
strong where they do not quote. Instead of running over 
the world to find themselves, they stayed at home and did 
their own work. 

The child is blessed in this, that he has no traditions. He 
takes it for granted that he is here to ask questions, and he 
never doubts his right to query about everything. This is 
his nature; to this everything invites him. But his mis- 
fortune is that he is too easily satisfied, he has too much 
trust. He takes words for things. He is too ready to be put 
off. He goes away, and tries to be satisfied, thinking he is 
answered, when, in fact, he is not answered. “Who made 
the world?” “God.” “Whois God?” “The Great Spirit.” 
“ Who is the Great Spirit?” “The Creator of the world.” 
Later, these words, to which the child has never been able 
to attach a definite meaning, become the watchword of 
parties and sects. The child begins in the most open, 
simple inquiry, but by a process of half-answers wakes up 
in later life to find himself almost hopelessly dogmate. He 
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has grown up in the midst of the most confused, but as he 
supposed, most settled convictions. 

Now here is just where all true philosophy begins. It is 
the honest effort to render intelligible to ourselves our 
half-instinctive, half-traditional beliefs. It is the effort to 
account for our most common and most sacred words,— 
matter, mind, force, cause, time, space, nature, God. It 
breaks up this hard, stupefying dogmatism, and brings us 
back again to the questions of our childhood. Here, Plato 
begins. He asks what is truth, what is justice, what is 
virtue. He perplexes, exasperates us, and generally leaves 
us convinced that we know as good as nothing about these 
subjects, after all. And yet we cannot help but love him. 
We must admit that, while he has humiliated, he has also 
served us. He has the root of the matter in him, and he 
has been honestly seeking to transplant it into us. He has 
brought truth home to us, and freed us for once from the 
tyranny of empty phrases. 

Another thing strikingly significant of Plato is his incom- 
parable breadth. Here is a man upon the summit; a man 
who looks over the whole landscape and can comprehend it 
as a whole; a man who can divest himself of prejudice and 
deal directly with laws and principles; a man who is in 
bonds to no theory, party, or sect. He is not in bonds even 
to himself, is never troubled about what he has said, is 
never on the defensive, but, professing only ignorance, is 
always looking for truth as though it were something still 
ahead of him and of all men. In fact, what are the Dia- 
logues but Plato talking upon all sides. These different 
characters are but the adverse questionings of his own mind. 
He can state your view as strongly or more strongly than 
you can yourself. In politics, he can speak for the mon- 
archy and for the republic; in religion, for faith and scep- 
ticism ; in the world, for action and reflection, for society and 
solitude. In reading this master, we find at once ourselves 
and our opposite, our pleader, our opponent, and our judge. 

Truth with Plato is the key-stone of an arch. It is the 
union @f opposites, of opposites which seem to threaten, 
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but, when properly united, really strengthen each other. It 
cannot be crowded into a single statement. Everything 
which can be affirmed can be denied; and thoughtful men 
and good men may — yea, must — differ, if they remain inde- 
pendent and sincere. Here is a man who hears all you 
have to say, and will help you to say it, and then will show 
you how partial, how narrow, how inexcusably positive 
you are. 

Now, this is a primary mark and test of culture,—that a 
man can listen patiently and sympathetically to opinions 
which contradict his own; that he is not put out, nor dis- 
heartened at the other side; that he has no Chinese wall 
around his soul; that he recognizes that some questions 
are forever open, and that he must keep himself forever 
open to them; that he is always in the condition of a 
learner, and will go farther and pay more to hear himself 
refuted than to hear his echo. The man who is over-posi- 
tive, however much he may please the multitude, only pro- 
claims his own ignorance before all thoughtful men. He is 
self-excluded from the fellowship of those who know this, at 
least, that there are some things in this universe which they 
do not know. 

We take to ourselves great airs for having in these days 
reached this climax of culture. But Plato reached it more 
than two thousand years ago, and that, too, to a degree which 
is hardly equalled even to-day. 

Again, an intense narrowness seems necessary to imme- 
diate success. The world seems determined to drive every 
man into a groove. A man to make any impression must 
be ground down to a point. It is a sad reflection, yet one 
which the more we consider it the more true it appears, 
that most men of mark are so by reason of their excessive 
partialness. It is some hobby pushed to the extreme at the 
expense of everything else. 

From all this, Plato was singularly free. He was not 
oppressed and cramped by the illusion of success. He was 
satisfied to be. To most men, his life would seem a failure. 
He was too complete a man to make a great mark in his 
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own day. His very name, Plato (broad), given to him at 
first because of the size of his chest, was significant of his 
inner nature. We see from the very grain of his writings 
that he was a whole man, a cosmopolitan, a citizen of the 
world, as broad as humanity itself. He belonged to Greece 
and to Athens, to the fifth and fourth century B.C. But he 
belonged also to 
' “ The world and the ages.” 

You cannot call him monarchist or republican, a Christian 
or Pagan. He is simply a universal, all-sided man. And, 
as he was broad by nature, he became pre-eminently so by 
education. He was at once the historian and prophet of 
his age. He travelled East and West, to Egypt and Asia 
Minor and to Italy. He unites within his own mind the 
dreamy, synthetic spirit of Asia and the analytic spirit of 
Europe. He has heard all that Pythagoras and Zeno and 
Euclid and his master Socrates and Homer and Hesiod have 
to say. He imports into his Dialogues Asiatic myths. He 
is at once a severe reasoner and a profound mystic. He 
holds the balance for all earnest minds. He sees unity and 
he sees diversity, and he sees-also how these two sentiments 
may be blended into a higher truth. So, while others con- 
tend, Plato reconciles. He is the sky above the battle-field, 
which includes all factions and lends its sympathy and 
silent love to all. 

Of such universal men, the world has preserved the record 
of but few,— Plato in Greece, Shakspere in England, Goethe 
in Germany, Emerson in America,— perhaps a dozen, all 
told; men whom we cannot patent, who belong distinc- 
tively to no party, sect, or age, but who, dwelling perpetu- 
ally in the region of universal and immortal truths, belong 
to the human race for all time. But the record is no meas- 
ure of the reality. There is a greatness which is above 
greatness. Some men are too great to be known. Beyond 
a certain limit in the ascent of the soul, one grows simple 
and retiring; and, if he is ever found out, it is as by 
accident. 

As a result of the combination of these qualities, humil-. 
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ity, originality, breadth, it follows that you can father upon 
Plato no system. Some conclusions he seems to have 
reached,—as his doctrines of Ideas, Pre-existence, Immor- 
tality.— but nothing approaching to a system, properly so 
called. For all his conclusions he holds with the modest 
grasp of a true scholar,—not so much truth as possible 
hints at the truth. As if he should say: “This is the best 
I can do now; but probably some time, in a farther develop- 
ment of my being, I shall see deeper and do much better. I 
shall then discover that I have all along been talking like a 
child.” 

In this respect, Plato stands in striking contrast to Her- 
bert Spencer. It would be false to say that Herbert Spen- 
cer is not a thinker, for he is. He is a man of a wide 
outlook. He possesses a rare gift for grouping facts, of 
taking these perfected fragments as they fall from the 
hands of the pure specialist, and combining according to 
some idea. But he is narrow, in that he can only group 
facts in one way. With all his apparent freedom, Mr. 
Spencer is the slave of a system. He has a theory from 
which he dare not move. With this theory, he stands or 
falls. He has mounted an express train, which he must run 
straight through this universe at all hazards. His system 
is at once his inspiration and his misfortune. As he ad- 
mitted in private to a personal friend, had he not caught the 
idea of evolution he would have lived and died the laziest 
of men. You cannot read him without feeling that you 
are in the hands of a specialist,— that, with all the breadth 
of his inductions, and his seemingly encyclopedic mind, 
he has a blind eye to all facts save those which go his way. 
He pledges himself at the outset, and labors his whole life 
through to keep the pledge. For him, nature, society, 
mind, morals, and religion must be all crowded into the 
groove of a single Q.E.D. It is really refreshing, after 
wading through the First Principles, the Psychology, the 
Data of Ethics, to breathe once more the simple atmosphere 
of Plato; to divest ourselves of this whole armory, and 
begin once more to inquire; again to enter the kingdom of 
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the soul as we must the kingdom of heaven as a little child. 
But, as a natural result, there is a lack of definiteness 
and fixed conclusions about Plato, which will always render 
him dull and dispiriting to many minds. Those who can 
worship only at the shrine of blessed St. Certainty will find 
here no oracle. In many of his Dialogues, we leave off 
where we began, only with a deeper sense of our own igno- 
rance. Plato, as a whole, rather tends to unsettle us. Ques- 
tions are asked, but not answered. We thought we had 
answered them long ago. But we find we have not, neither 
has Socrates, nor any man. If we become impatient at this, 
we have our permission to go our way. We can turn to the 
Sophists.“ They know it all. For a slight consideration, 
they will give us ready answers to all our queries. But, for 
one, we prefer Plato. We prefer the teacher who convicts 
to him who only flatters and deceives. 

A strange figure would this Plato seem in a modern 
school of positive philosophers. On the deep problems of 
the soul, he would agree with these men in the fact of our 
ignorance; but he would not agree with them that we 
ought never more to inquire. Plato held strongly, and we 
shall yet come back to him in this faith, that on some sub- 
jects there is a value in thinking for its own sake, wholly © 
irrespective of whether in this life we reach an end of this 
thinking or not. “Better,” he would say to the Positivist, 
“ask my questions than answer yours. Better think about 
the human mind, its origin, powers, and destiny, than think 
clear through the bodies of snakes and tadpoles.” What- 
ever we may think of Plato’s reasoning, however much we 
may quarrel with him over his conclusions, there is a some- 
what in his spirit which finds an echo in the universal 
reason and heart; a somewhat which suggests “that even 
his errors, if they exist, are, from their peculiar complexion 
and character, likely to be better worth investigation than 
the truths of narrower theories.” 

Finally, Plato is characterized by his moral earnestness, 
the union of deep intensity and a lofty elevation; two 
qualities which, when overflowing and yet proportionately 
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combined in the soul, form the basis of the highest human 
inspiration. This is, I think, the crowning grace of his 
spirit. It is easy to seem broad, while we are absolutely 
indifferent: it is easy to seem original, while we are flippant 
and careless; but to unite both breadth and independence 
to an intense and elevated earnestness is not easy. While 
a reasoner, a doubter, an all-sided man, we have in Plato 
no faithless, heartless, lazy victim of denial and despair. 
He felt at times the burden of the great and infinite mys- 
tery, but still he persevered as a genuine intellectual hero. 
His hopefulness and determination breathe through all his 
writings. He is ever summoning his disciples to faithful- 
ness and courage. 


“ Yes, that is very likely,” he replied: “not that in this respect argu- 
ments are like men,—there I was led on by you to say more than I had 
intended; but the point of comparison was that when a simple man, who 
has no skill in dialectics, believes an argument to be true which he after- 
ward imagines to be false, whether really false or not, and then another 
and another, he has no longer any faith left. And great disputers, as you 
know, come to think at last that they have grown to be the wisest of 
mankind; for they alone perceive the utter unsoundness and instability 
of all arguments, or indeed of all things, which, like the currents in the 
Euripus, are going up and down in never-ceasing ebb and flow.” 

“ That is quite true,” I said. 

“Yes, Phedo,” he replied; “and very melancholy, too, if there be 
such a thing as truth or certainty or power of knowing at all, that a man 
should have lighted upon some argument or other, which at first seemed 
to be true, and then turned out to be false, and, instead of blaming him- 
self and his own want of wit because he is annoyed, should at last be 
too glad to transfer the blame from himself to arguments in general, 
and forever afterward should hate and revile them, and lose the truth 
and knowledge of existence.” 


I know of no sweeter yet truer rebuke to universal scep- 
ticism than is contained in these words. Plato, in fact, had 
none of that intellectual sickness which so often overtakes 
universal students; for he balanced that confusion likely to 
arise from a knowledge of the conflicting opinions of others 
by hard labor to form his own. “Every competent begin- 
ner in philosophy,” says Herbart, “is a sceptic; and, on the 
other hand, every sceptic is a beginner in philosophy. He 
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who has not been at some time in his life a sceptic has 
never experienced that radical shaking of all his early and 
habitual ideas and opinions, which alone can enable him to 
separate the accidental from the necessary, the increment 
furnished in thought from the bare reality given in fact. 
But he who persists in scepticism shows that his thoughts 
have not come to maturity: he does not know where each 
thought belongs and how much follows from each. Op- 
pressed by the weight of others’ thrughts and by the con- 
flict among them, they almost always become sceptics who 
have been industrious readers and lazy thinkers.” Soc- 
rates, Plato’s model, courted truth as the proper bride of the 
soul. To it, he gave his life. He was willing to be boiled 
and eaten, that he might be taught. He chose poverty, 
hardship, and death rather than the least disloyalty to his 
convictions. Witness too the inspiration which Plato gave 
to his pupil Aristotle, such that he chose for his life work 
the acquisition of universal knowledge for its own sake. 

But this moral earnestness displays itself most fully, per- 
haps, in the all-pervading aspiration for the good. The 
central impulse of the Platonic philosophy is not specula- 
tive, but practical. Plato seeks truth primarily as a guide 
to action and a moulder of character. With him as with 
Lotze, the ultimate of ultimates is love. “The spirit of the 
Platonic philosophy is the contemplation of and the tend- 
ency to the Absolute and Eternal Good.” Philosophy with 
him was mainly useful as the purifier of the soul. 

“ But, when returning into herself, she (the soul) reflects, 
then she passes into the realm of purity and eternity and 
immortality and unchangeableness, which are her kindred, 
and with them she ever lives. When she is by herself and it 
not let or hindered, then she ceases from her erring ways, and, 
being in communion with the unchanging, is unchanging. 
And this state of the soul is called wisdom.” Such thoughts 
as these burst upon us everywhere throughout the Dialogues. 
We have passages here which remind us quite forcibly of 
the New Testament. Here is one opposite which I find I 
marked several years ago, James iv., 1: “For whence come 
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wars, and fightings, and factions? Whence but from the 
body and the lusts of the body.” It is hard to see how one 
can read Plato without feeling a sublime elevation of his 
whole spiritual nature, and being permeated with the deep 
determination to be a better man. 

Now, it is the union of these qualities, humility, kindness, 
breadth, originality, and moral earnestness, which, in these 
days, makes Plato especially dear to the student of religion, 
to the liberal, open religious mind everywhere. For relig- 
ion is something of which we can neither affirm too much, 
nor deny too much, nor yet grow indifferent toward. It 
has its roots deep planted in our inmost being, and will live 
there while we live. Yet it will not be all unfolded in a 
moment. It expands with the expanding soul. We must 
grow to the revelation, as the revelation grows to us. Do 
we seek to bind religion in hard formula, it becomes too 
great for its bonds and destroys our intellectual peace until 
we loose it and let it go; but no sooner is it gone, dismissed 
from us as if forever, when, lo! it returns with renewed 
force. Think upon these great subjects we must; solve 
them all in an hour, perhaps in a lifetime, we cannot. 
Some of the most earnest and persistent thinkers upon relig- 
ious themes I ever knew were young men who were trying 
to dismiss these themes forever. The history of religion is 
faith followed by scepticism, scepticism by indifference, 
indifference by the renewal of faith. It is peculiar to relig- 
ious thoughts, Immortality, God, Freedom, that they touch 
us deeply, that they must be thought about, but that they 
cannot all be solved at once. To be able to do justice to 
these great subjects, to think sincerely upon these themes yet 
not be overthrown by our thoughts, nothing will, I believe, 
more fully prepare us than to be thoroughly permeated with 
the spirit of Plato. 

Doubtless there is much here which is at first obscure and 
repellent. A deep man cannot lie wholly upon the surface. 
It is the penalty one pays for being more than his fellows, 
that his teachings shall be perverted, misunderstood, neg- 
lected by them. Plato, like all universal men, has worked 
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with the tools which lay nearest at hand. He speaks the 
language and deals freely with the customs of his time. In 
some things, he is not so far as we might wish above the 
morals of his age. But these are the exceptions. To one 
who views his philosophy as a whole, they are no more 
than spots upon the sun. And as well might we turn our 
back upon this source of light and heat because it has spots, 
as upon Plato because he is not without his blemishes. The 
question is, Are we up to him? If not, the things he treats 
so coolly and never brings in but as leaders to higher reflec- 
tions will remain with us as the main ideas. We shall stop 
at the introduction and neglect the argument, and so be hin- 
dered rather than helped. We shall think in the Sympo- 
sium only of the dissolute Alcibiades, not of the divine 
Socrates he so unwittingly but beautifully pictures before 
us. But, if we are equal to the whole task, many of us 
will, after many digressions among lesser minds, return to 
this prince of philosophers, this prince of moralists, as the 
source of perpetual inspiration, the highest human repre- 
sentative of the spirit in which as humble inquirers we 
ought continually to dwell. 

J. FrEDERIC Dutton. 


SOCRATES.* 


It is unhappily too often true that the contents of a book 
do not bear out the promise of its title. To find much of 
value that the title gives no hint of is comparatively rare, 
but it is a pleasure which we can promise the purchaser of 
this modest volume. It is surprising that the fact of an 
Introduction by Prof. W. W. Goodwin of Harvard should 
not be indicated on the title-page. But the volume con- 
tains also a sketch of the life and character of Socrates, 
together with a body of brief but in the main very useful 
notes on the translation. 

The name of the author is not given; but the work is 
said to be that of a lady, and we hope the report will prove 





* Socrates. A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and parts of the Phwdo of 
Plato. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883. 
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true. Such an evidence of high scholarship as well as 
mastery of the resources of English as this book offers 
ought to be especially welcome to those who are most inter- 
ested in the higher education of women. It is a strong 
argument for giving them a fair chance. It is a proof of 
capacity in the sex for the best culture that there is no 
refuting or denying. It ought, too, to give heart and hope 
to many a bright girl who is striving for the best attainable 
education. The too general assumption that the relative 
inferiority of women in the higher departments of learning 
is the necessary consequence of inferior natural endow- 
ments, rather than the result of conditions that are slowly 
disappearing in the progress of society, must operate as a 
powerfully depressing influence on many young women who 
are ardent for knowledge, and capable of attainments that 
would be honorable to themselves and useful to others, but 
who are timid, sensitive, inclined to self-depreciation and 
self-doubts. 

It is true that the number of women who have gained 
distinction as classical scholars is not large. Lady Jane 
Grey, Queen Elizabeth, Madame d’Acier, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, Lady Chatterton,— whom shall we add to this list? 
Perhaps the unknown author of this translation. It is cer- 
tainly a distinction to be among the first of one’s sex to 
produce a scholarly English version of important works of 
Plato. But when we consider the obstacles that have been 
put in the way of women, not merely by exclusion from the 
best and most ancient seats of learning, but still more by 
the general dislike, among men, of learning in women, it 
cannot be denied that they have made a fair showing. 
And the world does move. There must be many young 
women in Boston now who can read Homer. But only a 
hundred years ago, Sophy Streatfield, who used to be a 
visitor at the Thrales’, was regarded as a prodigy of learn- 
ing, because she had acquired Greek enough to read eight 
books of the Iliad. 

But to return to our volume. The translation is not de- 
signed primarily for scholars; nor, on the other hand, is it 
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intended as a pony for college students. The translator had 
in mind rather the general reader, who may or may not be 
acquainted with Greek: perhaps we should say that large 
class who, like Mr. Riley, in The Mill on the Floss, have a 
comfortable sense of understanding Greek in general, while 
their comprehension of any particular Greek is not ready. 
The first question therefore to be asked about this transla- 
tion is, is it readable? We agree entirely with Professor 
Goodwin in his Introduction, that “the translator has 
avoided successfully the harshness of a strictly literal ver- 
sion on the one side, and the inexactness of a mere para- 
phrase on the other.” The translation is eminently readable. 
We have read it through carefully, expecting to find, as a 
matter of course, here and there a lapse into ungraceful or 
unidiomatic English, or the more serious fault of occasional 
obscurity; but we have been disappointed. Awkwardness 
and obscurity are entirely absent. 

But a translation may be readable, though the character- 
istic note or spirit of the original be in a measure missed. 
What in the case of a person we call the bearing, something 
including, but at the same time more subtle than, manners,— 
this indefinable something may prove too illusive for the 
translator to catch and convey through the medium of an- 
other language. This is the prime difficulty in translating 
Plato; and success in this respect is the great merit of 
Jowett’s version,—a merit that places it high above all other 
English translations of Plato. In this particular it cannot 
be said that the translation before us is entirely successful. 
Probably it would be an impossible task to make a version 
combining all the vivacity and ease of Jowett’s with all the 
fidelity and exactness of this. Vivacity and ease must some- 
times be won at the cost of liberties with the original in 
the way of insertion and suppression. Let us illustrate. In 
the Apologia Socrates appeals to the personal knowledge of 
his judges in refutation of certain old vague charges against 
him, and bids them tell each other if they have heard him 
say what is alleged, and they will then know that these 
stories are false. Jowett renders the passage thus :— 
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Speak, then, you who have heard me, and tell your neighbors 
whether any of you have ever known me hold forth in few words or in 
many upon such matters.... You hear their answer. And, from what 


they say of this part of the charge, you will be able to judge of the 
truth of the rest. 


Here the supposed pause of Socrates, followed by the 
words, “ You hear their answer,” undoubtedly gives a good 
deal of dramatic life and reality to the scene. It is so good 
that we cannot help wishing there were something corre- 
sponding to it in Plato. We may say, as Bentley said of 
Pope’s Homer, it is very pretty, but it is not Plato. So,a 
few pages further on, Jowett makes Socrates say, “I will 
tell you the tale of my wanderings, and of the *‘ Herculean’ 
labors, as I may call them, only to find at last the oracle 
irrefutable.” Here the word “Herculean” adds point and 
piquancy; but it has no equivalent in the text. From these 
temptations to be too sparkling, our translator has kept her- 
self free, without, on the other hand, it should be added, fall- 
ing into the dulness of a too literal rendering. Perhaps the 
best way to give a clear notion of the characteristic differ- 
ences of these two translations, which we have found great 
interest in comparing minutely, will be to place side by side 
the two versions of a short passage, chosen at random. 


So much, then, about the poets; Then I knew without going fur- 
I learnt in a short time: that what | ther that not by wisdom do poets 
they did was done not by the help| write poetry, but by a sort of 
of wisdom, but by a certain natural | genius and inspiration; they are 
gift and inspiration, just as the|like diviners or soothsayers, who 
scothsayers and diviners say many also say many fine things, but do 
beautiful things, of which, how-| not understand the meaning of 
ever, they understand not a word.|them. And the poets appeared to 
Under some such spell as this, it} me to be much in the same case; 
appeared to me, were the poets; and I further observed that upon 
and yet at the same time, because | the strength of their poetry they 
of their poetry, they thought them-| believed themselves the wisest. of 
selves, I perceived, the wisest of | men in other things in which they 
men in regard to other things, as| were not wise. So I departed, con- 
to which they were not at all wise. | ceiving myself to be superior to 
So I went away, thinking that I| them for the same reason that I 
was superior to them also, just as | was superior to the politicians. 
I was to the politicians. 
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We leave the reader to judge which is superior in point 
of ease and naturalness. The classical scholar will be able 
easily to determine which is the more faithful rendering of 
the Greek. 

We turn now to the question of the accuracy of our au- 
thor’s work, and on this point we venture to say that com- 
petent critics will not disagree. Mistakes may be detected, 
but they must be very few in number and unimportant. 
We have not compared the whole of the translation with 
the original; but we have compared large portions, and, 
though we had marked a number of passages in which there 
seemed to be a deviation from strict accuracy, upon re-ex- 
amination these faults appear so slight as hardly to be worth 
notice. 

In one passage, indeed, in the Apology, we believe the 
translator is wrong; but we are bound to say that she has 
the authority of Prof. Tyler of Amherst, who follows Schlei- 
ermacher, in support of her rendering. Jowett translates 
differently ; and his version in his new edition differs, if our 
memory is not at fault, from that of his old one. But we 
think his rendering, too, is erroneous. The passage occurs 
in the twenty-second section. Socrates was trying to find 
out what the Delphic Oracle could mean in saying that no 
one was wiser than he. After trying men of one class and 
another, who were reputed wise, but who did not stand the 
test of his cross-questioning, he turns to the poets, but with 
no better results. “Nearly all the bystanders, I may say, 
used to talk better than these very poets did about what they 
themselves had written.” This is the lady’s version, the 
italics being our own. Jowett translates, “ There is hardly 
a person present who would not have talked better about their 
poetry than they did themselves.” In our opinion, each of 
these translations is partly right and partly wrong. There 
happens to be a double ambiguity in the Greek. Did Soc- 
rates mean to say those who were present when he conversed 
with the poets, or those who were present at his trial? 
Clearly the former, we should say; but this opinion rests 
upon a question of grammar, which we must leave, as 
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too technical a point for this paper. Again, did Socrates 
mean “ used to talk” or “would have talked”? The Greek 
will admit again of either rendering; but to suppose that, 
when Socrates was impaling some unlucky statesman or 
poet on the point of his remorseless logic, the bystanders 
were in the habit of interposing and joining in the dialogue, 
is contrary to what we know and can judge from the Memo- 
rabilia. We would therefore render, “ Almost all the by- 
standers, so to speak, would have talked better about their 
poetry than did the poets themselves.” 

We have spoken of having compared our author’s trans- 
lation in detail with Jowett’s, and the query naturally arises 
whether it is not largely indebted to that excellent version. 
We should say not. The author may have compared her 
translation when completed with Jowett’s: her object 
being different,— her translation not being designed as a 
rival translationw—it would have been unwise, or rather 
inexcusable, not to do so; but it bears abundant evi- 
dence of being an original, independent version. This is 
shown by the different cast of almost every sentence, by the 
infrequency of verbal coincidences where we should most 
expect them, and, above all, by the differences in indicating 
the transitions of thought. 

Summaries are given of those parts of the Phedo, con- 
stituting about one-half of the whole dialogue, which are 
not translated; and these summaries show, quite as plainly 
as the translations, a firm and confident grasp of the 
thought. ‘Our business, sir,” said an Oxford professor to 
a student too curious about the meaning of his author, “is 
to translate Aristotle, not to understand him.” Our trans- 
lator has not only translated Plato, but understood him. 

Good judgment is shown in determining what to translate 
and what to condense, saving, we should say, one instance. 
We are at a loss to understand why sections ninety-six to 
ninety-nine were not given in extenso. The long conversa- 
tion in the prison between Socrates and his friends was draw- 
ing to its close; the argument on the nature of the soul 
and its existence after death was nearly ended. Cebes, 
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Simmias, and the others who had borne a part in the discus- 
sion, had acknowledged that Socrates had solved their diffi- 
culties and removed their doubts; and he now proceeds, in 
the hour that remains before he is to drink the hemlock, to 
give them an account of his experience from his youth up in 
searching into the deepest questions of philosophy,— how he 
tried by ardent devotion to physical science “to discover the 
cause of existence,” but sought in vain; and how, at last, he 
“had recourse to the world of mind.” The whole passage 
is one of exceeding interest, and we are sorry that the 
readers of this volume have it presented to them only in 
outline. , 

We have referred to the notes, no mention of which is 
made on the title-page. They occupy about thirteen pages, 
and add to the usefulness and value of the book. Though 
designed for the non-classical reader, and consisting in the 
main of biographical notices and remarks explanatory of 
points in the text of the translation, there are several strik- 
ing parallelisms of thought or expression cited from the 
Bible and from Greek and English poets, which will please 
and interest scholars. We notice an error of some impor- 
tance in the first note on p. 148. The translation in the 
note, intended to be a citation from the text, is made up of 
two sentences, quite similar in purport and form, but sepa- 
rated in the text by eight or ten lines. 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of the 
sketch of Socrates which is prefixed to the translation. We 
have remarked one passage in which the language of the 
author seems to us inaccurate, or at least misleading. She 
says :— 

Under plea of seeking information, he [Socrates] would enter the 
workshops of mechanics and sculptors, or converse, whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, with poet, philosopher, politician, and citizen, always 
exciting in his hearer the same wonder at his intimate knowledge of 
each one’s specialty. 

We do not know on what authority the latter part of this 
statement rests, but it may be presumed that the author 
had in mind incidents related in the Memorabilia ; for ex- 
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ample, the tenth chapter, narrating the talk of Socrates — 
with the painter Parrhasius, the statuary Cleito, and the 
corslet-maker, Pistias. But whoever reads this and similar 
accounts will see that what Socrates shows is not “intimate 
knowledge of each one’s specialty,” but a general knowl- 
edge of the underlying principles,—in a word, the philoso- 
phy of the art or trade; nor is there any indication that he 
excited “ wonder” in his hearers as if he were a kind of 
magician. 

We hope the author will pardon us for wishing that she 
had omitted the two concluding sentences of her introduc- 
tory sketch, though it may seem a little unfeeling to object 
to one solitary burst of eloquence, when so much good sense 
and good taste have been shown. The author thus con- 
cludes : — 


In his dying request is embodied the great principle of immortality, 
meet subject for a philosopher’s last words. Exultant in the belief that 
through death the true life of health and activity was just opening 
before him, he desired to present a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, 
not only to the God of health, but through and beyond him to the 
Supreme Healer and Restorer of Life. 


The word “exultant” strikes a false note. It jars upon 
the feelings, when we recall that last prison scene, in which 
Socrates appears, not “exultant,” but calm and thoughtful, 
awaiting with serene hopefulness the great change that is 
soon to come. And his dying request that “embodied the 
great principle of immortality,” what was that? “ Crito, 
we owe acock to Aésculapius. Pay the debt, and do not 
neglect it.” Of course a German commentator discovers in 
these pious and simple words a profound and mystical 
meaning, a meaning which has caught the fancy of some 
subsequent editors, but which the masculine sense of Grote 
rejects as unnatural and improbable. 

W. C. CoLiar. 
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DOUBT. 


BY REV. GEORGE PUTNAM, D.D. 
“ Neither be ye of a doubtful mind.” — LUKE xii., 29. 


Our Saviour’s particular reference in this passage was to 
a distrust of the care of Providence. But doubtfulness of 
mind has a wider range. It isa broad and manifold experi- 
ence of mankind. Consider now the nature of doubt, its 
rightful province,— when it is a healthy and necessary state 
of mind, and when it is a disease, the foe of religion, and of 
the soul’s peace and dignity ; in what cases it is a necessary 
attendant of the imperfection and limitation of our mental 
faculties, and in what cases it is a bad indulgence and a 
symptom of spiritual decay and paralysis. Doubt is a 
necessary and rightful stage through which the understand- 
ing must pass in its pursuit of truth and its escape from 
error. It is a middle point between the true and the false, 
where the mind must pause and suspend its judgment till it 
can investigate facts and weigh the reasons that are pre- 
sented on both sides. All the doctrines of all the physical 
sciences have had to pass through a phase of doubt. Doubt 
is one of the conditions of all intellectual progress. There 
is no advance of the mind from ignorance to knowledge, or 
from one degree of knowledge to another, without passing 
through an experience of doubt. No truth of history gets 
settled, no judicial cause gets adjudicated, no species of 
worldly wisdom gets settled into indisputable maxims for 
any mind until that mind at some point of the progress has 
poised itself on the pivot of uncertainty, and put itself in 
the position to be swayed one way or the other, according 
as the facts or reasons shall be found to preponderate. 
Never to doubt—if such exemption were possible — 
would be an abdication of mental independence and the 
mind’s judicial privilege, to be a mere creature of prejudice, 
a slave of first impressions, of silly conceit, or wilful dog- 
matism. In all healthful intellectual operations there is a 
place and a time for suspense. Hasty decisions, or a mere 
taking for granted without any decision at all, shows a men- 
tal childishness which is beautiful in its time, but contempt- 
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ible if it is continued beyond its time. There is a rightful 
doubt at every step in the acquisition of knowledge. Some- 
times, it is but momentary, and the mind is quickly satisfied 
and passes almost unconscious or forgetful that it doubted 
at all. Sometimes, it continues long, and the mind is poised 
painfully on a question, and waits wearily, and labors long 
and hard to solve it. And it is in this long, hard grapple 
and struggle of difficulty, doubt, uncertainty, that the 
understanding finds its appointed and noblest discipline, and 
in the final conquest over them its highest satisfactions, its 
most exultant sense of growth, victory, and acquisition. 
And, in some directions and some stages of the pursuit of 
truth, the mind can never get beyond a state of doubt. To 
some questions, no definitive answer is attainable. There 
are limits to human knowledge. Uncertainty, like a thick 
sea-bank, skirts the whole horizon of the intellectual field, 
receding farther into the distance, but never lifted, and the 
mind can only pause in reverence and humility, and turn 
away to more accessible paths. 

Such is the rightful province and use of doubt in our 
intellectual dealing with matters of science, and of worldly 
knowledge and wisdom. But how is it in spiritual matters? 
Is there a time or place for doubt in regard to the truths 
of religion and morality? Is doubt admissible in the 
Christian sphere of thought? Yes, it must go wherever 
the human intellect goes. It has a rightful place wherever 
the intellect has a right to investigate and decide. The 
understanding reaches no stable conclusions except by cross- 
ing the bridge of doubt. And just so far as the understand- 
ing has to do with religion, so far it is no disgrace, no sin, 
to be troubled with doubts, and no permanent misfortune if 
they be honestly dealt with; and there is no one way in 
which it is imperative they should be settled, nor is it abso- 
lutely imperative that they be settled at all. The intellect 
is forever, and in all circumstances, entitled to absolute free- 
dom; and, if it is free, it will doubt some things some time. 
If it is honest, it will doubt, now and then, this or that. 
Doubt is its discipline, its process toward a solid and ra- . 
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tional conviction. But, then, doubt is the great enemy of 
faith. Doubt chills the religious emotions, cripples the moral 
energies, tends to give the senses a fatal supremacy over the 
soul, tends toward earthiness of mind and spiritual death. 
Doubt was the one adversary with which Christ contended 
in the world, in speech, in prayer, in tears, in blood. What 
shall we say then? This is the dilemma. The intellect 
must doubt about the things within its province, and must 
accept such issue out of its doubts as it can obtain, if any, 
whether that of belief or of denial. And yet in religion 
doubt is spiritual death, fatal to the soul’s growth and 
repose. How reconcile this contradiction? What shall we 
say ? 

We must say this,— and it is the whole purpose of the pres- 
ent discourse to say it,— this: namely, that there are plenty 
of things connected with religion which it is legitimate to 
doubt about, to doubt for a while and settle as we can, and 
yet the great primary truths of religion are no fit subjects 
for doubt, and that because they do not lie within the prov- 
ince of the understanding. By the primary truths of relig- 
ion, I mean such as these: the being of God and his parental 
guardianship and providence over mankind; the reality of 
human virtue, its infinite value, the sacredness of the law 
that commands it, the blessedness of the heart that keeps 
it; and, as incident to these truths, that of the unending 
existence of the soul. 

These are not truths of the understanding; that is to say, 
they are not proved to exist in the world by virtue of any 
process of reasoning or by a logical induction from facts. 
They have never been proved by arguments, nor disproved 
by them. Reasoning does not give them, nor take them 
away, nor restore them; and the intellect has no proper 
claim to doubt about those truths upon which it is not com- 
petent to decide for or against, and which are outside of its 
proving or disproving processes. These truths are native to 
the human soul; they have sprung up spontaneously in 
every age, and wherever man is found; they are the out- 
growth of natural, spiritual instincts, of the inborn affec- 
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tions of the heart, and the universal moral sentiment. 
They germinate in the mind of childhood before the reason- 
ing processes begin. They are transmitted as it were by 
natural inheritance from parent to child. The young heart 
receives them, or the influences which nourish them, as the 
opening flower receives the sunshine and the dews. They 
are not matters of opinion, nor matters of observation, but 
of faith, such faith as is distinguishable alike from sense and 
from reason, is a spiritual perception. The understanding 
may come in and revise these conclusions of faith, and at- 
tempt to verify them or to set them aside; but, having no 
original jurisdiction over them, it will decide one way or the 
other respecting them, according as the spiritual perception 
or faith is more or less clear and positive, or dim and halt- 
ing. But it is not much matter how it decides: its deci- 
sions are of little or no weight. If it decides for these relig- 
ious truths, it is because they are already so strongly held 
that they do not need its confirmation; or, if it decides 
against them, it is because they are already virtually extinct, 
and have no spiritual hold in the soul. When, therefore, 
any one feels what he calls doubts about these primary 
truths of religion, it is something more than a common in- 
tellectual doubt which he feels, more than a doubt he may 
entertain on some point of history, of science, of evidence, 
or of worldly expediency, or any such matter that belongs 
to the province of the understanding. The difficulty is 
more than an intellectual difficulty. His soul is in a dis- 
eased and maimed state. It has somehow lost its inner eye- 
sight, its original possessions. It is in such a state as the 
eye is in, when it cannot distinguish the form or color of nat- 
ural objects, or as the intellect is in, when it cannot discern 
and give instant assent to an axiom in mathematics or a 
demonstration from facts. It is not that legitimate and 
healthy state of doubt which the intellect must often be in 
respecting matters belonging to its province. It is a dis- 
eased, abnormal state, a state contrary to nature. I do not 
say that it is necessarily a guilty or depraved state, but a 
diseased, unhappy, pitiable state,—a state to which intel- 
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lectual processes did not reduce it, and from which they 
cannot restore it,—a something wanting among the inmost 
instincts and the profoundest experiences of the soul. 

These primary truths are of such vital importance, are so 
absolutely essential to the dignity, the well-being, and the 
peace of the soul, that they are not left to the mercy of the 
slow and captious understanding, and not allowed to depend 
on intellectual processes which do not begin till long after 
these truths are wanted, which may flag long before they 
can be dispensed with, and which may never have the oppor- 
tunity of culture necessary for dealing with them at all. 
Every human creature needs them unspeakably, and it must 
not be left to the chances of one’s intellectual training or no 
training to determine whether he shall have them or not. 
Happily, the intellect has no such jurisdiction over them as 
to entitle its doubts about them to any weight, nor does 
it give them any real weight. 

What, then, is the point of our Saviour’s charge in the 
text, “ Be not of a doubtful mind.” He had distinct refer- 
ence to one of the primary truths of religion, and it applies to 
them all. What is the force of that charge? To what part of 
our nature does its appeal come home, and through what fac- 
ulties or feelings can we render obedience to it? If he had 
meant to appeal to the understanding, he must have given 
permission to doubt, for that is the understanding’s inalien- 
able prerogative; and he would have used arguments to 
remove that doubt, and such as would have produced an 
affirmative solution of it, and precluded a negative one. 
But he used no argument, only a slight illustration, an inci- 
dental analogy. The appeal was to the believing sentiment, 
the trustful and pious instinct of the soul. Be not doubtful, 
but believing,—as much as to say: You have in you and 
always had the implanted sense of a Power over you, above 
your own power and above all the powers of nature. You 
were made from the first capable of reverence, of worship, of 
trust, of prayer. You were made to look up: you have a 
feeling of dependence, a consciousness that you are not your 
own, that an unseen eye watches over you and an unseen 
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hand guides and protects you. Cherish this blessed feeling. 
Keep it, give yourself up to it, repose in it. You know, 
whether from the glad experience or from the anxious yearn- 
ings of the heart, that it is the happiest and the noblest 
sentiment you are capable of, that with it you are strong and 
peaceful and that without it you are weak and distracted, 
that with it you have a father, without it you are a lost and 
forsaken orphan. Without it the world drifts away through 
chaos into night and confusion, and with it it is borne on 
in its Creator’s arms through heavenly spaces to glorious 
issues. With it, you feel that you hold your rightful posi- 
tion, calm amid the storms of fortune, superior to the acci- 
dents of life, upborne through sorrow’s night, cared for and 
upheld in life and in death. Be not doubtful. There are a 
thousand things you may doubt about, and not sink nor be 
disheartened; but doubt here, and you drift rudderless and 
aimless and hopeless; doubt here, and you have no refuge 
but either in animal oblivion and recklessness or dark 
despair. Be not doubtful. Keep hold of the blessed and 
priceless faith; let it lift you consciously to your place at 
the Father's side; let it put your hand into his hand to lead 
you; let it throw its cheerful light over all events; let it 
banish fears, and bring in brightest hopes; let it keep open a 
pathway for your submissive and confiding prayers to ascend 
continually, assured of reaching the ear of infinite love and 
pity. You are not made,—you do feel it within your deep- 
est being,— you were not made to wander through existence 
homeless, hopeless, and lost and despairing. You were 
made for better things,— to inherit a child’s portion, to lean 
upon God, to walk amid the harmonies and beneficences of 
his providence, to feel his care, to be glad in his love. 
Any number of theological propositions about God or phil- 
osophical explanations about him, or particular forms of 
opinions about him, you may doubt. The understanding has 
a right to pronounce upon these; but the primary truth, 
the being and loving care of God,— to doubt here is some- 
thing more than doubt. It is no mere transitional stage in 
an intellectual process. It is a loss of the soul’s primal 
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endowments, a loss out of one’s very being. A kind of 
doubt that was never produced by lack of proofs, and that 
no mere proofs will remove. It is blight and desolation of 
the very soul itself. 

And, again, to apply the precept of the text to another 
of the primary truths of religion, the reality of moral dis- 
tinctions, the reality of virtue in the world, the soul’s capa- 
bility for it, and its infinite beauty and immeasurable worth, 
—to doubt on these points is worse than doubt. The intel- 
lect alone is not capable of achieving so dreadful a ruin. 
When the faith is gone out of the heart, the intellect may 
come in with its after thoughts and its meddlesome pother 
about proofs and disproofs, and it is not much matter what 
it does when the faith is gone. The intellect, in its pride 
and conceit, may pretend that it has unsettled the whole 
system of moral belief; but it is only pretence. It never 
settled it nor unsettled it: it has no jurisdiction in the case. 
Through sin or neglect or some spiritual perversity or dis- 
ease, that part of the soul which believes in goodness, and 
warms to it and aspires to it, as a portion of the very being 
and attributes of God within the soul, has got chilled and 
deadened. We call it doubt, as if it were some honest 
hesitation of the understanding. It is more than doubt, it 
is death. Be not doubtful here, Christ charges us. Yield 
no respect to such doubt as that, but put it away, keep it 
off. To lose faith in goodness is to lose all. There is then 
no guidance for the life, there is no God in the heavens, 
there is no divine law over us, there is nothing to love or 
honor in our fellow-men, there is no brightness in the future, 
we can have no faith in ourselves, no single-hearted and 
noble aims in life, no sacred principles, no high aspirations, 
no disinterestedness, no power of self-sacrifice, no heroism of 
conduct, no brave endurance nor perseverance in well-doing. 
Virtue is a sham, unselfishness a mocking pretence, honesty 
is but policy, and doubtful at that. We study moral ap- 
pearances, and scout the idea of moral realities. The sub- 
limest forces of our being are crippled: we can do nothing, 
be nothing, which we ourselves could for a moment respect. 
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Here is something besides a mere pausing of the understand- 
ing upon a balance of conflicting evidence. The springs 
of our very life are broken, the fountains of our very being 
are dried up, the divine image all stricken out of us. Be 
not doubtful here, for such doubt is to die more than the 
body’s death. 

I have not enumerated or defined these primary truths, 
which are out of the province of the understanding and are 
not fit subjects of its doubting. I have only named two of 
the most comprehensive ones. One might ask if the divine 
character and authority of Christ is one of them. We are 
taught that faith in Christ is one of the highest and most 
essential things in religion. And he is an historical person. 
There are questions of fact about him, things to be believed 
or denied upon evidence; and, therefore, the understanding 
has a right to come in and decide about him, and the under- 
standing is liable to doubt, and has a right to doubt, about 
all matters properly within its sphere. Well, I must admit 
that the authority of Christ is not among the primal truths, 
not inborn, not a thing of universal experience, a subject of 
critical inquiry ; and to doubt about him has not necessarily 
the fatal effect which attaches to all doubt concerning the 
primary truths. But, then, I must say also that, whoever 
attains to any spiritual knowledge of that wonderful being, 
and comes to see how he is in his life and words and heart 
the very embodiment of the primary truths of religion,— 
how he awakens and vitalizes them in every soul that comes 
in contact with him, and sees what an expression he is of 
the very divinity of truth and love; how he nourishes in 
every heart that touches him those primary beliefs and 
affections of piety and goodness which are the very bread 
of life, calls them into beautiful and happy activity, living 
by them himself, and breathing his own life abroad into the 
heart of the world,— whoever sees and knows Christ thus, 
which is the only way of really seeing and knowing him 
to any purpose at all, will so associate him with all his 
own highest and dearest experiences of faith and hope, of 
virtue and love, that faith in him shall become by the asso- 
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ciation even as one of the primary faiths, even as the sum of 
them all, believing in him just as he believes in them, so as 
not to be able nor disposed to give him up to the cavils and 
criticisms of the understanding. The understanding will still 
have the right to examine the records of his life, and what- 
ever evidence there may be that he did this or said that, and 
to pronounce upon the validity of proofs as to the facts of his 
outward history; but as to himself, his spiritual life, himself 
as the impersonation of divine truth and love, as the soul’s 
great brother and heavenly friend, as the quickener of its 
own spiritual life, as its light, its law, its hope and joy, the 
understanding has nothing to do with it in that view, noth- 
ing to prove or disprove about it. It cannot measure him: 
it could not set him up, it cannot pull him down. Its argu- 
ments and inquiries are misplaced. When the deep soul 
itself has thus known him, the captious understanding is 
not wanted to help, and is not permitted to hinder, but is 
warned off, and bidden to keep to its province of outside 
and secondary questions, and even to work these with rever- 
ence and self-distrust, lest it come too nigh to touching the 
mount of God, the sacred presence that is too great, too 
high and holy, for it to presume to deal with. Doctrines, 
evidences, opinions, criticisms, are for the intellect to dis- 
cuss, to settle, to unsettle, and, of course, at the proper 
stages of inquiry to doubt about, when it sees cause. Here, 
it must have perfect liberty; and it will not abuse that lib- 
erty, if the soul has got a firm grasp of those primary truths 
which are associated with them, though laying so far be- 
yond them, reaching so high above them, and resting on 
such different grounds. I can comprehend and respect the 
intellectual courage of some ‘very religious men who deal 
so fearlessly with doctrines, opinions, and evidences, and do 
not feel that they in the least touch or shake the great 
primary truths of the heart or the gospel. And I can un- 
derstand also, and respect, the intellectual awe and caution 
of other very religious persons who cling with tenacity to 
doctrines and arguments that could but ill bear a thorough 
intellectual investigation,— cling to them, because they are 
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so associated in their minds with the primary truths, have 
got so intertwined with them to their minds that they 
shrink from touching them, or submitting them to an intel- 
lectual probe, lest somehow by the process the soul itself 
should get disturbed in its hold of its own great and pri- 
mary faiths, which are its life and strength and only peace. 
We may call it timidity or superstition, but let us respect 
whatever means any man takes to preserve, to perfect, to 
guard, or to purify the soul’s great and vital truths, the pri- 
mary and indispensable beliefs of the heart. 

The practical question which our subject presents is this, 
— how to re-establish and confirm our confidence in the pri- 
mary and essential truths of religion, and expel any fatal 
doubtfulness that may have gathered about them, how 
restore and perfect our faith in them. Not by seeking ar- 
guments and proofs, by discussion or research, or any such 
intellectual process. It is not at bottom an intellectual 
doubtfulness, and therefore no intellectual process of logic 
or learning will remove it. 

Fall back directly upon those primary beliefs themselves, 
those simplest sentiments of piety and virtue. Accept 
them as belonging to you, as that better part of yourself, 
without which you cannot be your true self, but only the 
earthy dregs and cinders of yourself. Rest yourself upon 
them, because in them only you can find rest at all. Ask 
not why you should believe in God and virtue, in provi- 
dence and goodness, but simply and directly believe them 
and trust them, because they are so beautiful and so happy 
and so necessary to you. Do not try to reason them out, 
but only look at them, and see how real they are. Look 
into your own deep heart, and you shall find blessed traces 
of them among your gladdest instincts, your brightest mem- 
ories, your surest inspirations. Look into the face of Jesus 
Christ, and behold them shining with the lustre of perfected 
humanity, and with all the glory of the Godhead. Look 
upon the face of nature, and behold them reflected there. 
Look into human experience, see what peace there is in be- 
lieving, what darkness and forlornness there is in rejecting ; 
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see what a crown virtue wears, what an inner and supernal 
blessedness falls upon the true and pure, what peace 
descends in answer to the prayer of faith. Behold the 
superiority of a trusting heart and a good life, how they 
harmonize and complete man’s being, how they raise it and 
adorn it and clothe it with nobleness, and give it sweet 
repose; see how they equalize all conditions, how they dig- 
nify and sanctify prosperity, how they sustain the soul’s 
equanimity amid adversity and want; see how they give to 
a child the maturity of a sage or a saint, and how they give 
to sage or saint the simplicity of a child; see the submis- 
sion and patience and hopefulness they bring into the sick- 
room, and how they wait upon the dying hour to make it 
an hour of serenity and triumph, and linger at the grave to 
make it green with blessed memories and blooming with 
immortal expectations. Oh, look! Oh, think! and be not 
doubtful! Take these truths to your very heart, unques- 
tioned, and then let all other things, whether of the world or 
the understanding go as they may, you are richer than the 
world could make you, and wiser than the mere understand- 
ing can conceive of. Take your stand immovable on God’s 
love and the laws of goodness, because there alone you 
can stand, and possess yourself in tranquillity and courage 
and contentment. Ask not reasons for praying, but pray. 
Ask not reasons for virtue, but take it to your heart asa 
bride. Ask no man to prove to you the laws of virtue, but 
look and see how sovereign they are. Wait not to reason 
it out. That may take a lifetime, and leave you still in 
doubt. You cannot afford to wait, it was never meant you 
should wait for that. Turn yourself to the sun, and be 
warmed; turn yourself to your God, and be fathered. Do 
good, and find the truest good. Take a stand upon the 
right, because it is the everlasting rock. Believe in good- 
ness, for so only can you have it. Be not doubtful, but 
believing. 
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The flurry which has been created in the Episcopal sect by the 
appearance of Dr. R. Heber Newton’s little book on The Right - 
and Wrong Uses of the Bible, and the threatenings of an eccle- 
siastical trial, seem to have disappeared. At first sight, there 
is surely nothing in this extremely mild and superficial statement 
of the general view of what is known as the “ Dutch School” in 
Biblical criticism, or of the general conclusions of all modern 
and thoroughly scholarly investigations into the Bible literature, 
to suggest heresy or to call one to trial; but, from the stand- 
point of any evangelical association, the book would indicate a 
dangerous drift toward, if not actual, heresy. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that there is at present no stand-point for any 
of the evangelical doctrines of the Scriptures; and the sooner the 
tendency of true scholarship is acknowledged and turned into its 
proper channel, the better for religion. Into this tendency, Dr. 
Newton has evidently been drawn: only, we should say that, in 
the fascination of the new opinions, he has allowed himself to 
express a great deal in a popular form, for which even the public 
demands a more sufficient and authoritative scholarship. Rob- 
ertson said, in 1852: “Martineau’s views about inspiration I 
think, on the whole, correct. The prophet discerned large prin- 
ciples, true for all time,— principles social, pelitical, ecclesiastical, 
and principles of life,—chiefly by largeness of heart and sym- 
pathy of spirit with God’s spirit. That is my conception of 
inspiration. ‘My judgment is just, because I seek not my own 
will, but the will of him that sent me’: that is the very canon 
of inspiration.” This placing inspiration in moral greatness and 
fidelity has led many a clergyman of the more spiritual type to 
the very same results in Bible interpretation that have been 
reached by the most searching scholarship; and, in our day, 
these two classes are being rapidly brought into practical fellow- 
ship. The difficulty is that ecclesiastical bodies, bound by strict 
dogmas as well as strict organization, cannot accept the changes 
which the drift of scholarship has been working, without serious 
disturbances, without investigations, suspicions, and open charges. 
Probably, a large majority of the most scholarly, as well as the 
most spiritual clergy of the Church of England, and its offspring 
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in this country, are in substantial agreement, in private at least, 
with Dr. Newton’s views about the Bible. But some would think 
it involved an unnecessary issue openly to declare them: some 
would think it more just to leave a Church whose whole history, 
expressed or implied, was opposed to such a free criticism upon 
the Scriptures. The direct sense in the Book of Common 
Prayer, in its various passages and in the articles, as well as the 
unbroken traditions of the sect, have a very different coloring 
in regard to inspiration and the authority of the Bible from 
that given by Dr. Newton’s little book. The former does con- 
vey an idea of infallibility. The latter says, “No Biblical writer 
shows any consciousness of such supernatural influences upon 
him in his work as insured its infallibility.” The idea that the 
Bible was not to be an authoritative guide upon every subject 
upon which it expresses any opinion at all is the result of our 
later knowledge, which seems opposed to such opinions; but Dr. 
Newton says, “It is a wrong use of the Bible to go to it as an 
authority in any sphere save the spheres of theology and relig- 
ion.” No honest criticism could say that the Bible writers 
did not mean that their views about history or government or 
statistics or nature should be accepted with just as much divine 
authority as views about God or heaven or the soul or moral 
obligations. Whenever some liberal clergyman has suggested 
that an expurgated edition might be prepared, it has met with a 
storm of opprobrium, as if the Word of God were about to be 
destroyed; but Dr. Newton says: “There is no necessity for a 
minister to offend against the taste of a refined age, or for a 
mother to introduce the unsoiled soul of her child to evil by 
reading straight through the successive chapters of the Bible. 
..- He should use at home such an expurgated edition of the 
Scriptures as The Child’s Bible.” But perhaps all such unevan- 
gelical views might be received, were it not that there is the 
unmistakable thread running through the little volume, which 
admits the general criticisms of the “Dutch School,” that incar- 
nation of arch heresy to all evangelical readers, but which in 
substance is found as well in Germany and Scotland and Eng- 
land and at Harvard. The order of development to which these 
scholars agree Dr. Newton substantially adopts. Yet, for all 
this, it would be a little amusing to bring one to an ecclesiastical 
trial upon the charges it would involve; but if sincere individ- 
uals, following a higher illumination, feel the necessity laid upon 
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them to declare such convictions, sincere organizations ought 
to feel as great a necessity resting upon them to bring to bay 
those who openly disregard and destroy the very bounds and 
foundations upon which their life depends. If some weaker 
brother, in an unimportant parish, had written this volume, his 
bishop would probably find some way of bringing him to trial at 
once; but the gifted clergyman, well intrenched in the esteem of 
a prominent church, cannot easily be disciplined, especially with 
the undercurrent of feeling that he has the tendency of the age 
to help him. We punish the trifling and uninfluential offenders 
against laws and morals, and let the great ones supported by 
wealth and position go free. It is the old question forever 
reappearing between the individuals who lead society on by 
the courageous expression of new-found views, and institutions 
which do their work by the power of tradition and association. 
Each must follow its law of being and conscience, and, as far as 
may be, without bitterness and violence. The individual goes 
on until he must leave the body: the body must restrain or 
expel the individual. 

The results of all ecclesiastical trials at the present day seem 
disastrous to both parties, yet generally in favor of those 
charged with heresy. It marks a strange condition of the theo- 
logical world, as if there were no sect which had either the cour- 
age or the power to enforce assent to views which are claimed 
to be essential not only to denominational life, but as well to 
individual salvation. Are then all such methods of the past, and 
are all sects to submit quietly to what is termed the “drift of 
thought,” without any remedy? Perhaps this very inability to 
enforce substantial agreement with the great theological dogmas 
so long emphasized as important is one of the chief reasons for 
the very popular impression of insincerity, of concealment, of 
indifference and weakness on the part of all ecclesiastical bodies. 
Surely, if the doctrines had not been undermined by the current 
of modern thought; if, in a word, they were earnestly believed 
by the Church which embodies them in its creed; if they had any 
hold upon the popular mind,—they could and would be insisted 
upon. To show that there is any reality in their professions, to 
prevent the evangelical churches from utter desertion and decay, 
we believe that many attempts will have to be made. Then, 
they will learn two things: that the doctrines to be defended 
and emphasized as essential must be fewer and broader and more 
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universal, and, we might add, more closely associated with the 
eternal nature and life of religion, more Christian than the evan- 
gelical bodies have usually assented to; and that they are to be 
sustained, not by legal tribunals so much as by moral and spirit- 
ual activity. There must be a wider recognition of the great 
historical fact that the thoughts of men must have their seasons 
of change and growth, and that the choice of new ones must not 
be met by the use of terms which are intended to disparage and 
injure the usefulness of men and women whose burning desire 
is for greater righteousness in the world. What does heresy 
mean, originally, but a chosen way of life, the selecting of one 
sect, school, or party out of many? It is a word which occurs 
most frequently in the Book of Acts, where we have the earliest 
history of the formation of sects, or schools, or parties, arising 
from the introduction of Christianity. As the new religion be- 
came of wider acceptance, and the discussions and animosities 
on account of those who forsook the old temples for the new 
altars, the old ritualism for the hymns and prayers of the spirit, 
became greater, the charge of heresy, which had not been a 
reproach, began to carry with it the idea of discord and dissen- 
sion. When schools and sects arose among the Christians, and 
the larger bodies were inclined to condemn the smaller and the 
older the newer, each to the other bore the charge of heresy ; 
and so, while Paul thanked God that he worshipped after the 
way which others called heresy, as soon as some began to depart 
from his teachings, he warned his churches against the “damna- 
ble heresies” which were creeping in. And the very word and 
the very idea which he uses with approval and delight when 
he himself was in the party condemned becomes a term of re- 
proach against those who differed from him. In the New Tes- 
tament, where Christianity is, as it were, on the defensive, heresy 
is in most instances regarded with approval; but, as Christian 
history began to form itself and Christianity became triumphant, 
heresy — meaning the doctrine of any sect which seemed to de- 
part from the accepted views of the majority — was considered 
an error to be condemned. Heresy is what the minority 
approves, and what the ruling party deems pernicious. In this 
twofold aspect, favorable or unfavorable as you accept opinions 
popularly praised or reject those generally denounced, one cannot 
but trace a wise provision in the nature of human society and 
human thought. To use your own powers in the selection of 
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doctrines, to have an earnest and keen perception of that which 
is truest and most helpful, and to support strenuously and cour- 
ageously that which you regard as offering a higher life and a 
broader and more permanent foundation,— this is the source of 
all truth and growth; and to look with a somewhat scrutinizing 
gaze upon every new whim which, like French in ten easy lessons, 
offers a ready salvation to every seeker and all of truth without 
effort to every inquirer, to hold on with a persistent grasp to any 
opinions sanctified by generations, until it is easy to see the 
greater helpfulness and the more sanctifying power of something 
else,— this is the preserving force in human institutions, the cen- 
tripetal power in the eternal revolution of worship. It seems a 
necessity that each side should fail to fully understand the other, 
and by that failure to reproach it. The perennial source of the 
accusation of heresy, as a theological sin for which the holders 
should be brought to trial, lies in the fact that each sect assumes 
it has some authoritative and universal standard by the acceptance 
of which alone the satisfactions of religion can be obtained; but 
such an authoritative standard it has not pleased the Infinite to 
bestow upon the finite. It is because the Scriptures have been 
set up as such that the call for these ecclesiastical trials becomes 
so frequent, and must be only increased as the tendency of all 
modern scholarship is to rebuke such a claim. For what is Chris- 
tian history but one record of the charge of heresy against those 
who, with equal honesty, purity, scholarship, and spirituality, 
found these Scriptures teaching different doctrines. Every 
reputed heresy establishes itself more critically than the last upon 
its Scriptural texts. In the divine economy, the standard of 
authority in education, morals, government, and religion has been 
left a variable quantity; and in that very fact lies the spring of 
every human hope and effort. There must ever be heresies,— 
the choice and defence of those opinions we think helpful; and, 
while we struggle to maintain the truth which seems to us the 
higher; while we are as severe as we may be upon opinions we 
regard as dangerous, we must respect the integrity of life which 
may honestly differ from us. Ecclesiastical trials have not had 
their day; but, considering the views which are brought to that 
bar, they have lost their power. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Two volumes of the Men of Letters Series, published by 
Houghton & Mifflin, come to our notice rather late in the day; 
but their attractions are not lessened by time. 

Mr. Sanborn’s Thoreau is a very interesting book. Some may 
regret that he has not told us more of Thoreau, and may call it 
rather a Concord-book; but he has probably given us all the new 
matter about Thoreau that he could get hold of, and the good 
old town of Concord is so interwoven with the lives of her best 
men and women, that it is hard to separate them, and we would 
not if we could. Thoreau, we imagine, was not a very tangible 
person. When one wanted him, he was very apt to be at the top 
of a mountain or down in some jungle. So we fancy he may 
elude a biographer by the evanescent character of his genius and 
his habits. And yet he was much more social, matter-of-fact, 
and really disinterested in his ways, than the world gives him 
credit for. That little escapade of his on Walden Pond, in his 
rough hut, and his own story of it, have succeeded more in mak- 
ing the world think him misanthropic, than all the weight of his 
kindly genius thrown in the other scale. 

Mr. Sanborn has endeavored to show us this. Thoreau, per- 
haps, unconsciously exaggerated the charms of his woodland cot- 
tage in the light of his memory, and made us think that he 
abhorred civilization; but we find that he never cut himself off 
from the town. He was like a camper-out. When he wished to 
be alone and had work to do, he betook himself to his hut; but 
he ran back to his friends whenever he was so inclined, and all 
his relations with his family were thoughtful, kind, and affec- 
tionate. 

We have some telling extracts from Daniel Webster’s corre- 
spondence, which show us his early affection for Concord and the 
true mettle of the noble men and women there. His spirits were 
out of tune with them at length; for they loved the cause of the 
slave and liberty, and he more the ghost of a constitution and 
the formalities of law. He says, “ My friends in this beautiful 
village have become estranged, to my great grief, by Abolitionism, 
Freesoilism, and Transcendentalism, and other such notions, 
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which I cannot but regard as so many vagaries of the imagina- 
tion.” Mr. Emerson and Samuel Hoar had strongly condemned 
his 7th of March speech. Shortly after this, says Mr. Sanborn, 
the whig convention at Baltimore rejected his name as Presi- 
dential candidate, and he went home to Marshfield to die. 

Thoreau loved the old farm-houses and farmers of Concord, 
although they may have distrusted him a little. He measured 
their land and attended all their fairs, and knew all their trees, 
birds, and crops. 

We have some extracts showing Thoreau’s fine, delicate, and 
yet healthy, original mind. In a letter to him, Margaret Fuller 
criticises an article of his for the Dial, praises it, but says, “ Your 
style is so rugged that it ought to be commanding.” One of his 
most graceful and tender verses is called “The Departure,”— 
verses which he wrote on leaving Emerson's house, where he had 
been living so long and happily. Thoreau’s correspondence with 
Horace Greeley does honor to both men,— Greeley so anxious to 
help him by literary influence or money, Thoreau so unwilling to 
go in debt. We believe his writings, all too few, will grow more 
and more upon the heart and mind of the reading world, and 
keep his memory fresh. His last days were cheerful, sweet, and 
harmonious. “One world at a time,” he said to his comforters, 
and slipped away into the unseen with a smile on his face. 

The other volume of this series, the Life of George Ripley, by 
Mr. Frothingham, is equally interesting. Mr. Ripley was born in 
Greenfield, Mass., of good New England stock. He studied in 
the family of Mr. Ripley, of Waltham; and we get a glimpse of 
this home and the wonderful wife, fitting quick and dull-brained 
youths for college, and among them was this bright young man. 
He took the first part at college and the highest prizes, and hon- 
orably maintained himself during the vacations. His letters to 
his mother and sister are somewhat heavy in style for a youth, 
but full of genuine feeling and character. He enters the Theo- 
logical “School with a serious, scholarly mind. He says of Dr. 
Channing in a letter, “I cannot enable you to form a conception 
of the infantine simplicity and apostolic meekness, united with 
the eloquence of an angel and the spirituality of a sainted mind, 
which characterize Dr. Channing.” He goes down to Mr. Up- 
ham’s ordination at Salem, sees John Pickering, Dr. Bowditch, 
Judge White, etc. and is well pleased with that religion called 
Unitarianism (although he “is of no sect”), which “brings glad 
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tidings of great joy.” He seems wholly sincere, devout, and 
entirely destitute of worldly ambition. He was settled in 1826 
over a Unitarian society, corner of Purchase and Pearl Streets, 
Boston, and was married the next year to Miss Sophia Willard 
Dana, of Cambridge, Mass. This marriage was in every way 
a happy one. He was devoted to his people, and says: “ Preach- 
ing agrees with me. On Monday morning, I am as free from 
fatigue as if I had been idle the day before.” He stayed in this 
parish fourteen years. He outgrew his people at length, although 
they do not appear to have found fault with him to any great ex- 
tent. The love between them was never cold, and he probably 
might have moulded them to his own enlarging ideas; but his 
conscienee was sensitive, and he wanted perfect freedom. His 
mind as well as style of writing then were lacking somewhat in 
elasticity. He writes the longest parish letter, perhaps, on record, 
—forty pages, we may call it, of ordinary manuscript. His peo- 
ple very likely did not read it all, but they knew how good it was. 
As a letter, it is out of all reason in its bulk; but it would well 
bear publishing to-day as a pamphlet, showing so nobly and com- 
prehensively the true attitude of a church and Christian minis- 
try. Mr. Ripley edited for a short time the Christian Register, 
and contributed to the Hxaminer. He retained his interest in 
the Unitarian denomination and its ministers and people to the 
last, and acknowledged his early indebtedness to them. 

Mr. Frothingham gives us a little sketch of the aspect of Uni- 
tarianism at that time, which is fair and appreciative. It is plain 
that the spirit of free inquiry was in danger of settling down 
upon its past discoveries, and yet men like Channing and Dr. 
Walker and others were always ready for the light. Mr. Ripley 
was in no way revolutionary. Few would disagree now with 
his position then; but Theodore Parker and Transcendentalism 
were coming in sight, and plain, intelligent, educated Unita- 
rian men and women had got all the freedom they wanted, and 
were afraid. They did not see at that time what we see now, 
that the best way to hold on to the highest truths is to be hospi- 
table toward assailants, let them revise our beliefs, and then wear 
themselves out, if they will, with their negations. Mr. Frothing- 
ham contrasts Ripley’s style of preaching with Channing’s, and 
thinks that it lacked Channing’: grace and unction; but he says 
very finely of Ripley’s sermons, “They were not elegant, but per- 
vaded by a keen, lambent light, and, in passages, animated by a 
singular intellectual glow, as of an aurora borealis.” 
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The Transcendental Club was formed in 1836. Mr. Parker 
was at Roxbury, not yet in the heat of contest. He and Mr. 
Ripley had a very enduring friendship. We have next Mr. 
Ripley’s controversy with Mr. Norton, in which Mr. Ripley shows 
himself calm, courteous, and self-contained. We can see now 
a medium ground for the two thinkers; but Mr. Norton was 
too inflexible to perceive it, and Mr. Ripley too much on the 
defensive against an attack to feel it. Now comes the Brook 
Farm experiment, an exceedingly interesting chapter in this book, 
which depicts Mr. Ripley as the soul of the movement. Many 
of his ideas advanced in the Prospectus are truly noble and orig- 
inal. It was not the fault of the ideas that they failed, but 
because the world of humanity is at present so constituted that 
there is not much chance for them collectively, although individ- 
ually we believe many men and women who never saw Brook 
Farm are better fulfilling their destiny for that experiment in 
New England society. It failed financially, and was started 
again on the principles of Fourier. As Mr. Frothingham well 
puts it, it was now looked upon “as a mechanical attempt to 
reform society rather than a poetic attempt (as before) to regen- 
erate it.” This movement in turn failed. Mr. Ripley felt the 
disappointment keenly, but his faith in the principles of the 
Association never left him. The Harbinger, which he edited, 
had published articles from the most able literary and _ philo- 
sophic men of the country, and was now transferred to New 
York, where Mr. Ripley, with his noble, self-sacrificing wife, 
removed. This journal came to an end; and Mr. Ripley began 
his literary connection with the Tribune, for which he was 
admirably fitted by his scholarly training and independent 
thought. The salary was very small at first, but the work suited 
his taste; and, in 1871, it was raised to $50 a week. Mr. 
Frothingham gives us a very vivid picture of his incessant and 
varied literary work during these years, and the thoroughness of 
criticista that handled the most obscure workman with the same 
conscientiousness and respect, as it did the recognized genius of 
the hour. His mind was worthy of longer flights of composi- 
tion and thought. He knew it, and longed to tarry on great 
philosophic themes; but the demands of the journalist would not 
permit. His devoted wife died in 1861. She had found rest, 
after her mental tossings, in the Romish Church. This change 
was a grief inwardly to Mr. Ripley; but it never impaired their 
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affection, and he deeply mourned her loss. He kept on with his 
work in his loneliness for four years. In 1865, he was married 
again to a German lady, a widow, of fine education and accom- 
plishments; and a new home was made for him, and a fresher 
life. He entered into society, and his literary fame increased. 
He went abroad twice, and contributed valuable letters for the 
Tribune, treating more of mind observations and the phases of 
European thought, than of sights and sounds. One record in his 
journal is a fine criticism upon Emerson, in the main just, called 
out by a sight of Emerson’s last volume in a book stall. His 
heart always turned to New England. Mr. Frothingham’s analy- 
sis of Mr. Ripley’s character and genius, and of the critical 
office in general, is clear and convincing, and hits the mark with 
grace and precision. He shows us how this man was too modest, 
too conscientious, too unambitious, to leave the journalist’s task 
for the author, the philosopher, he might have been, and his 
friends wished him to be, and yet he gained as a critic the world- 
wide reputation he did not ask for. 

Mr. Ripley’s bodily health and vigor was remarkable, although 
he sat at his desk often for days without exercise. He was 
attacked, however, by a pulmonary affection in 1880, and died 
in July of that year. We have in his life the somewhat uncom- 
mon spectacle of a man who began life with the romantic hope 
of making the pure ideal practicable, and ended it in the office of 
a daily paper, by making the practical so ideal, through his daily 
devotion to the public good, that he lifted the function of the 
newspaper critic to a place unknown before in the history of the 
country. 

We have a valuable letter at-the end of the book from Mr. 
Emerson, in relation to Brook Farm, and a complete index. 

We have received the Fifty-first Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
for 1882. They are making an earnest appeal for the foundation 
and endowment of a kindergarten and primary school for unfort- 
unate children, too young to be admitted into the Institution. 
Mr. Anagnos, the director, gives us his usual able and interest- 
ing report, showing his noble enthusiasm and faith in his work, 
and opening to our vision every year new vistas of light on dark- 
ened eyes, and fresh avenues of development to the human mind. 

The managers of the Industrial School for Girls at Dorchester 
send us their annual report, and remind us of their beautiful and 
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modest work; going on so noiselessly, and yet training so care- 
fully these young girls in virtuous and respectable habits, and 
sending them out into families where they lead useful lives. 

Our friend Mr. Hopps has sent us his reply to Mr. Moody, on 
hearing his sermon in Floral Hall on “The Unchangeable, Un- 
failing, and Everlasting Love of God,” contrasted with his ser- 
mon on the “Unchangeable, Unfailing, and Everlasting Misery 
of Hell.” Mr. Hopps asks if Mr. Moody really believes in such 
ahell? He declares that he did a short time ago, and then Mr. 
Hopps thunders down on him. He believes with Mr. Moody 
in this “everlasting love of God.” “Shame,” he says, “upon 
angelic fathers and mothers and brothers and sisters, if they are 
happy, while millions of friends are in hell.” Mr. Sankey sang 
the song, “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,” but Mr. Moody said: 
“ Bear in mind that you will not hear that song in the lost world. 
He does not pass that way.” “Why does not Jesus pass that 
way?” says Mr. Hopps; “or, if he does not, why does not the 
loving God send some one else to seek and save the lost?” 

Mr. Hopps answers this kind of realistic preaching, we see, with 
an intense realism. We have no doubt many of the audiences he 
addresses need it. Nothing short of it would reach them. Mr. 
Hopps is no disbeliever in retribution. But he does not believe in 
pain without purification and cure. He knows that this doctrine 
may frighten timid working men and women, but never makes 
true Christians of them or unselfish friends and neighbors. We 
have received a Leicester paper, containing an account of a social 
tea for seven hundred persons, got up by Mr. Hopps for the friends 
and workers in his great Sunday afternoon meetings there. Mr. 
Hopps says good-humoredly, in his speech of sympathy for work- 
ing people, that he did not mean to mention the word Unitarian ; 
but somebody had said that there was no getting away from the 
fact that these meetings had been only another phase of Unita- 
rianism. If it was so, he could only say that it seemed to agree 
with them. He could call them to witness that he had advised 
them to love and trust the one God and Father of them all, to 
love and revere their elder brother Jesus, and not to be afraid of 
God’s dealings with them in this world or the next. 

Our missionary and educator in India, Mr. Dall, sends us two 
little publications, showing us what he is doing out there. 
Mr. Dall appears always to be on friendly terms with other work- 
ers, and attended a great conference of missionaries from all 
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India, “not as a member, but as a welcome visitor and friend.” 
When asked, “ What are you teaching the Hindus, Moslems, and 
non-Christians ?” he replies, through one of these little pamph- 
lets, called What is Christianity? Sonship to God, in a clear- 
cut, graphic way, suited to win the attention of the Oriental, and 
startle a little, perhaps, the old-fashioned missionary. “God 
loves,” he says, “diversity in thought and act, where there is 
unity of feeling and aspiration to the Holy One. I welcome all 
seekers of God.” Speaking of Jesus, he says, “ Not until I have 
outlived him in divine spirituality and self-sacrifice can I cease 
to call him my Inspirer, Teacher, Master. ... Yet, good and holy 
as his life was, he forbids my copying it blindly or servilely. ... 
But no guide of men but Jesus has carried us boldly up to the 
All Perfect One, as our prototype and inimitable exemplar.” 
The pamphlets also contain an address delivered before the 
Prarthona Somaj (Society) of Poona, on religion and progress 
in America, showing how Mr. Dall is glad to put himself in fel- 
lowship with these Hindu theistic churches. But the most inter- 
esting part of these pamphlets is the report we have of two let- 
ters of Mr. Dall to the Calcutta press, the Statesman. It appears 
that the well-known Keshub Chunder Sen had been giving a 
lecture in the Dalhousie Institute, before a large and cultured 
audience, on the work of the missionaries in India. We all 
know about ‘Mr. Sen,— what charm of manner he has, what 
command of English, how fervent is his piety ; and yet we know 
how reactionary he has been of late years, and what want of 
balance he seems to exhibit in his own religious life, and in his 
teachings blending high-wrought ritualism and asceticism. Mr. 
Dall shows excellent tact and courtesy in his comments upon 
Keshub. He, calls him his friend, and recognizes his earnest 
piety, his graces as a speaker, his power as an inspirer; but he 
believes him now on the wrong track, and that the tendency of 
his teaching, noble as it was when he first became a Hindu leader 
and made a reputation among the best English, is now against all 
progress. Mr. Sen, in his high flights of religious rhapsody, abjures 
books and culture, and approaches, and is leading his disciples to 
approach, the quiescent doctrines of modern Buddhism. Mr. Dall, 
in these public letters, shows how he himself is something more 
than a missionary to a few so-called heathen, more even than an 
educator of Hindu youth. He shows that he is influencing the 
public mind of Calcutta and the East through his electric nature, 
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and fair, undogmatic way of seeing things as they are. Let us 
give him our sympathy and encouragement in the work he is 
doing for us in this far-away land. 

English Christians seem to be anxious about the Island of 
Madagascar. The native or old pagan populations are rising 
against civilization, “charging all their social and _ political 
troubles to the gospel.” The French emissaries, in the region of 
the despotic Queen Ranavalo, are fomenting the trouble. This 
great island is not said to be of great worth to Great Britain, com- 
mercially, but the missionaries have laid down their lives there, 
and the Queen has been brought to encourage their religion and 
education. The character of the country is such, it is said, that 
no foreign army could ever subdue the native tribes; and, there- 
fore, nothing but ruin and desolation can come from this out- 
break, if encouraged by French interference. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our friend, Miss A. A. Woodward, whose nom de plume is well 
known at the West as “Auber Forestier,” has sent, at our re- 
quest, some report of the doings of the Madison Unitarian 
Society, Wisconsin, where she is uniting with others to lend a 
helping hand :— 


... The pleasant little synagogue, occupied through the generosity of the 
Hebrew Society, can only comfortably seat about one hundred and fifty ; 
and, during the past year, it has been impossible to accommodate all who 
have applied for admittance. 

The church activities are full of life and eager aspiration. The Sun- 
day-school, though not large, is active and earnest, has @ flower mission 
and a band of mercy, and is chiefly cared for by the president and Prof. 
D. B. Frankenburger. Mr. Crooker’s Social Science Class has an attend- 
ance of about thirty-five, all that can find room in the basement where 
it meets after Sunday service. It has been studying the charities of the 
world from the earliest records to the present time, and has just begun 
the subject of crime and prison reform. The Contemporary Club, started 
by Mr. Simmons to meet the wants of the young people, and cordially 
welcoming young and old of any denomination, meets every fortnight 
for the free discussion of important topics of the day. Its five sections 
are contemporary history, recent literature, new discoveries and inven- 
tions, social science, and art; and, with a membership of sixty, it is now 
one of the most attractive societies in Madison. Under its auspices was 
given during the past winter a series of valuable lectures, the speakers 
being Mr. Sunderland of Ann Arbor, Rabbi Hirsch, Mr. Simmons, 
Prof. R. B. Anderson, and Prof. Rosenstengel. Our informal musical 
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evenings are under my own charge, and take place about once a month, 
their object being to increase an appreciation of the ennobling influence 
of good music, in view of which explanatory remarks accompany the 
leading numbers on the programme. We have had freely bestowed vocal 
and instrumental assistance from every church in town, and the interest 
shown is so great that on clear nights we are forced to turn many people 
from our door. Our dime collection goes toward the musical expenses 
of the society. 

Also among the interesting features of the past year are the unique 
Emerson Memorial service of May 15, 1882, and the novel Easter service 
of this year. Mr. Crooker has an original mind,.and a rare gift for 
utilizing and harmonizing the talents about him. As a preacher, he is 
éloquent, earnest, and forcible; and his sermons throw bright light on 
the significance and value of the liberal Unitarian movement. The 
society is peculiarly fortunate in having secured in turn the services of 
two such men as Mr. Simmons and Mr. Crooker. 

A lot has now been purchased for $2,250 in the most desirable portion 
of the city, subscriptions having been given by many of our citizens 
outside of the society who consider its activities beneficial to the com- 
munity, and, with the funds applied for at the Saratoga Conference, it is 
hoped to build a church adapted to the requirements of this university 
town. There is every reason to suppose that the growth of the society 
will then render it self-supporting as a free church. It will please you to 
know that a woman, Miss Ella A. Giles, who came home full of enthu- 
siesm after attending a Western conference, gave the first impetus 
toward the organization of the society. 

Marrna P. Lowe. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


MR. MOODY’S CAMPAIGN. 


We return to you once more Mr. Moody and his valuable 
coadjutor, Mr. Sankey. Their visit has, on the whole, been suc- 
cessful, very successful, if eagerness to hear and “ crowded 
houses” indicate success. It will, however, be denied by very 
few that the old fervor, excitement, emotion, anxiety, did not 
reappear. People have gone very much to look on, to assist at a 
demonstration, to be entertained, and see and hear once more 
the two stars. There has been more comment than heretofore - 
on the performers. Mr. Sankey’s ability and Mr. Moody’s power 
have been more talked about than “the great transaction” of 
being saved. I attended two fairly representative meetings, 
both crowded to excess, but both decorous, staid, unemotional, 
with a curious, outside, looking-on air about them, very difficult 
to describe, but most strikingly manifest. It was perfectly plain 
that the overwhelming majority were good church and chapel 
people, who needed no “saving,” and who sat it all out as a kind 
of delicious repast, a calm, sweet, refreshing bit of religious dis- 
sipation. There was something painful, however, in the attempts 
made to get people who wanted salvation to stand up. Out of 
sheer pity for poor Mr. Moody, who stood entreating thousands 
for just one anxious soul to show itself, it was a wonder that 
some of the saved did not rise. It was a mournfully forced, arti- 
ficial, and unsuccessful part of the programme. But, in truth, 
a great deal of what was done was, at all events, forced and 
artificial. Mr. Moody’s discourses and Bible readings occasion- 
ally interested ; but an air of threadbareness, that could not be 
mistaken, hung about every story and every appeal. Mr. San- 
key’s singing was sometimes effective. Many people thought him 
hard and coarse both in conception and execution. I must con- 
fess I liked the singing on the whole. But, as for exciting or 
melting us,no! One of Mr. Moody’s sermons —repeated in many 
p!aces, I believe — excited considerable attention. It might have 
been preached in any Unitarian pulpit with acceptance, but for 
one or two irrelevant passages. It was on the love of God, 
which he described as unchangeable, unfailing, and everlasting. 
As I listened to it, I could not shake off the impression that I 
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was listening to a rough version- of Channing, pleading against 
Calvin and his followers. Mr. Moody knew no reservations. 
“God’s love is like a muther’s love,” he said; “and specially like 

a mother’s love in her clinging to her lost and wicked children. 

It is like the love of the father in the parable of the Prodigal’ 
Son. It is uncalculating, inexhaustible, pitiful, winning, all-suf- 
ficing.” On leaving the hall, I said to a good orthodox friend, 
“Thank Mr. Moody for me for as good a Unitarian sermon as 

I have heard for many a day.” To another, a Wesleyan minister, 
I said, “Do you believe all that?” “Why, yes, of course, and 

with all my heart,” he replied. “What! all through, and to the 

end?” “Of course,” he answered. “Right on, then, to the 

gates of hell, and beyond,” I asked, “ unchangeable and everlast- 

ing?” The lips were a little whitened and tremulous that 

replied, slowly, “The Word of God gives us no hope there.” 
Of course, I answered, “ Then, you must drop all this romantic 

and pleasant talk about the unfailing, unchangeable, and ever- 
lasting love of God.” 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


A most instructive contrast, a contrast simply overwhelming 
in interest and significance, is that presented by a Salvation 
Army meeting. A few weeks before Mr. Moody visited “our 
town,” we had a day with “General Booth,” the head of the 
Salvation Army. They met in the usual meeting place of the 
army, a large old factory, now called “the salvation warehouse.” 
Here was the restless, anxious, hungry, bedraggled throng, and 
no mistake! Two or three thousand of them: rough fellows, 
in greasy jackets and sordid caps; women, with bare arms and 
carrying babies; factory girls; poor old men}; all sorts, except 
the people that abounded at Mr. Moody’s meetings. There, I 
saw very few without the church or chapel sheep-mark on 
them,— no mistaking it. Here was the uncaptured animal! 
But it was a lost opportunity. I have a kind of half-liking for 
the Salvation Army, springing, I think, from sympathy with its 
sturdy resolution to dig down to the residuum; but I am sorry 
to say that the meeting I attended had not one redeeming feat- 
ure. It was all hopelessly frivolous, vulgar, silly, unwholesome, 
—a sorrowful and sickening warning. But, when I say “not 
one redeeming feature,” I ought to except a speech by the Gen- 
eral, which, however, had not a bit of fresh, sweet food in it for 
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any poor hungry soul. It is certain, however, that the Salvation 
Army is a real sign of the times, that it is teaching us a great 
lesson, and that it is doing much good. Whether the harm 
done is as great no one can tell. Its organ, the War Cry, is a 
wonderful paper. It is sold for a half-penny, and has all the 
appearance of a campaign gazette, with telegrams from the seat 
of war, reports from officers, descriptions of assaults, and the 
like. But its most taking feature is its pithy record of experi- 
ences. I have never bought a number without wondering at the 
numbers of bright and telling incidents in it, some of them 
indicating delicious shrewdness and humor, with wonderful 
human freshness and force about them. Here, from the last 
number, for instance,— by no means an exceptional number, and 
one I accidentally bought,—I have extracted the following : — 


“ Aberdeen I. was a real devil-thrashing day. At ten A.M. open-air, 
we were singing the songs of Zion, and, after pitching red-hot Gospel 
truths into the enemy, we marched up and down the back slums, waking 
the devil up out of his sleep.” 


Pretty rough! but, from their point of view, “devil-thrashing” 


is not a bad description of their work in “the back slums,” where, 


in all our large towns, something like the devil does want rout- 
ing out. 


“Sudbury. Glory be to our God, this little one has become a thousand ; 
and though the devil raged, and poor Capt. Littlejohn had his ribs broken, 
he is getting better, and hundreds of poor sinners have had their hearts 
broken and come to the Great Physician, who has healed them. The 
Lecture Hall is crowded every night. Two!places were going on Satur- 
day night and Sunday. I was pleased to see such a lot of young men in 
their guernseys, and maidens putting on our colors and bonnets. Sol- 


diers of Sudbury, fight for Jesus, live holy, and your town shall be capt- 
ured for the King.” 


Here is a glimpse of what the army has to do and to bear. 
“ Poor*Capt. Littlejohn” had his ribs broken by the roughs. 
Is it not a sight worth looking at and pondering, that these “ sol- 
diers” have the courage and loyalty to go and literally follow 
Christ, as men and women who ask the old question : — 


“ Am I a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb, 
And shall I fear to own his cause, 
Or blush to speak his name ? 
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“ Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas ?” 


How many millions have sung that, in a safe and comfortable 
chapel, without ever doing a bit of rough pioneering work! Is 
it nothing to see the Salvation Army shouldering the cross, and 
going down to the roughs into the slums? 


“We are believing for a mighty work to be done in Greenock yet. 
Night after night, we are to be found marching through these streets, in 
spite of the rain (and it is nearly always raining here). Our band is 
doing us good service, and is heard playing the people into the hall 
nearly every night. Praise God, because the rain does not frighten Sal- 
vation Army people; and we do not intend to let anytiing stop us, until 
every sinner has been saved! May God help us!” 


Amen! say I; and commend the despatch from the field of 
battle to our saints who tap the weather-glass or think of the 
new bonnet or hat before venturing out to “service.” Call that 
“service”! Here is another in the same mood,— 


“ A good muster had walked two miles in the rain for a grand march, 
and had got drenched by the time we reached the lecture hall; and, 
thank God, the glory came right through and drenched our souls!” 


Here is a vivid glimpse of what is in these people. Brother 
Gawthorp writes from Scarborough : — 


“Twas going down the street on Saturday afternoon, and was asked 
_ what them lasses was doing with them papers. I said, ‘ They belong to 
our War Cry Brigade, and we’re going to take War Cries and salvation 
to people who do not come to hear us.’ One of the lasses asked me if 
I would go and help, which I consented to do; and God was with us all 
the time. We went up one street and down another. We did not know 
what to do to get the people out of their houses, so we stopped at one 
of our brothers’ houses and had a prayer-meeting. We took hold of 
God, and asked him to help us and show us what to do. One of the 
‘sisters tied a War Cry round my hat, and I went in the centre of the 
road, and sang out at the top of my voice, ‘War Cry! Twoa 
penny!’ The people came out to see what was the matter, and we 
sold nearly all our War Cries. It seemed rather a hard task for me 
to do; but, since I have given myself up fully to God and got some 
backbone religion in my heart, I feel I can do anything for the Lord. 
One sister, who is lame, walked to Scalby, a village three or four miles 
away. We are a gang of living wonders.” 
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That is full of shining touches. The old staid church members 
who cannot, at all events, admire the courage and glowing enthu- 
siasm of these recruits, and who do not see much in it all to think 
about are not to be envied. Here is another glimpse of the 
ways of these people :— 


“We have just celebrated our first anniversary, and a wonderful time 
it has been. 

“On Saturday night, it was raining; but Salvation musicians can play 
in the rain as well as when it is fine. ... Brass band to the front at ten 
o’clock. We were comfortably full in the morning. Also, a splendid 
muster in the afternoon,— one hundred and seventy-nine in ranks. On 
we go to give our rich friends a visit, round by the villas and mansions. 
We have never been this way before.” 


“We have never been this way before.” They know more 
about “the back slums” than “the villas and mansions.” Some 
of the records of personal experience are all alive : — 


“ One comrade said: ‘Talk about rags and bones! Before The Army 
came to Monkwearmouth, I was serving the devil; and a nice bundle 
of rags he made of me. I was brought so low that once I took the rags 
off my back and sold them for drink, and lay in a cart till somebody 
brought me as much as would cover my body till I got home. Thank 
God, He took me in, saved me in my rags, and now I have not only 
salvation for my soul, but clothes to wear and better food to eat!’ 

“A brother and his wife told us how the devil used to dress them in 
rags, give them nothing to eat, and made them always fight; but, since 
The Army came, they were led to the foot of the cross, got their rags of 
sin changed to the robe of righteousness, and their bodies clothed with 
comfortable garments. Their souls are fed with the Bread of Life and 
their bodies with wholesome food. They used to have no money or 
riches of any kind; but, since they got saved, they had discovered the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. Besides having got many other worldly 
comforts, they had saved over seven pounds in a few weeks, which they 
hope to use for God’s glory. 

“ Another brother, who was drinking with some of his companions 
one Saturday evening, had a bundle of bones under his arm for the Sun- 
day dinner of his wife, children, and himself. As the procession swept 
past, he left his companions and beer, followed our comrades to the bar- 
racks with the bones still under his arm. When the prayer-meeting 
commenced, he went to the mercy-seat, got saved, and now, instead of 
his family and himself feeding on bones, they have good roast beef,— 
besides having salvation, which makes and keeps them all happy.” 


Here are two decidedly practical results of being “saved” : — 
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“ When I joined the Salvation Army, my clothes were not worth two- 
pence. I had a pair of old shoes on that you would not have picked up; 
but now, thank God, I’ve a good suit of clothes and a good pair of shoes. 
But, best of all, God has taken the craving for drink away, and what He 
has done for me He is able and willing to do for you, poor drunkard. 
May God help you to get saved.... 

“ Capt. Stoker followed after the collection had been made, and, in the 
course of his appeal to the ungodly, said that he met a tradesman the 
other day who told him that a woman who owed him 6s. and 6d. for 
fourteen years had been converted, and then came to pay this old-standing 
debt.” 


One instance of the intense, realistic, simple earnestness of 
these people may serve to indicate the source of much of their 
power. Here is a man “under conviction ” : — 


“ After breakfast, I went to my work again; and, during the forenoon 
of the day, I prayed and wept and sought the Lord until about one 
o’clock, when I retired to a quiet corner of the coal-yard. While plead- 
ing with God, suddenly there came a messenger from heaven straight to 
my heart, and said as distinctly as ever I heard anything in my life, 
‘Thy sins,:which were many, are all forgiven!’ My whole soul in a 
moment went up to heaven in praise; and, with tears in my eyes and 
hands uplifted, I cried out, ‘O Lord, thy mercy endureth forever!’ 
Anywhere, even in a coal-yard, God can give a man a heart as white as 
snow. [I went home, feeling years younger, to tell the glad news to her 
who had been such a wonderful help to me.” 


What a marvellous realism is here! Is it not in spirit the very 
perfection of our protest against sacerdotalism and all ecclesias- 
tical pretensions and claims? Here is a man who pushes all that 
on one side, and ‘deems that a coal-yard may be a church and the 
scene of “the great transaction” between God and man! To 
what all this may grow, none can say. Possibly, the fresh, free 
life of these “soldiers” may itself drop into formality, and come 
to mean mere perfunctory drill, the old fervor needing to be 
pumped up, the old quaint humor descending into grotesque 
mimicry. In the mean time, the movement is a revelation, and 
many of us might profit by it. 


HAECKEL ON CELL-SOULS AND SOUL-CELLS. 

A very remarkable work has been published by the Free- 
thought Publishing Company, London,—a translation, with the 
author’s concurrence, of certain lectures and essays by the well- 
known and very pronounced Ernst Haeckel, of Jena. The book 
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is published in the interest of what Charles Bradlaugh likes to 
call Freethought,—what some of us would call Materialism in 
Science and Atheism in Religion; but it is a very significant 
specimen of a decidedly modern kind of book, which may yet 
bless where it was expected to curse. We are taken by it, and 
in a most charming manner, into the wonder-world opened to us 
by the late Charles Darwin; and, in a way that has not been 
surpassed, we are shown the mighty, the exquisite, the far-reach- 
ing processes at work. It is all so lovely, so orderly, so wise, 
that it will be the most wonderful thing of all if here and there 
a sceptical reader does not look up and say, “But who is doing 
and determining it all?” One chapter will be supremely likely to 
do this. It is entitled “Cell-souls and Soul-cells,” and contains a 
revelation of surprising beauty and suggestiveness. Of course, 
the word “soul” is used by Haeckel in a sere of his own, and, 
so used, is equivalent to some such phrase as sense-organ or 
life centre. But “the soul” with him is, nevertheless, a very real 
thing, having its own “developmental history.” All living 
creatures have cell-souls, according to Haeckel: every cell has 
its own soul, that which endows it with sensation. “Countless 
as the stars in heaven are the endless myriads of cells which 
compose the frame” of any animal; but every cell is alive and, in 
a sense, independent, having its own separate work to do, its 
separate sensations to receive and deal with. But “the higher 
the development of the animal,” the more is centralization 
secured, by means of “the mighty central director, the nerve- 
centre, the brain,”—“the more complete is the centralization of 
the cell-monarchy.” These “nerve-cells” of the brain or “soul- 
cells” (different from cell-souls in being thoughi-movers and 
uniters, if not thought-creators) “form the central directing 
organ of the whole of the multicellular body.” They “rise high 
above all other kinds of cell.” They “ effect that most important 
and enigmatical work that we denote by the word Ideation. 
They, iw the higher animals, as in man, effect that most exalted 
of all functions of the soul,— that of thinking and of perception, 
reason and consciousness.” This looks vastly like evolution 
carried into the region of what we ordinarily call soul or 
“spirit”; and Haeckel still further enables us to say that. He 
says, “The study of the souls of animals reveals to us a long 
series of evolution.” “The complex molecular motions in the 
protoplasm of the soul-cells, whose highest consequence is 
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imagination and thinking, reason and consciousness, have been 
gradually acquired, in the course of many millions of years, by 
Selection.” The “special soul-cells are only met with in the 
higher animals ‘in a central nervous system.” “The primal 
elements of soul-life are in all living matter, in all protoplasm. 
But the grades of the upbuilding and composition of this soul 
vary in different living beings, and lead us gradually upward 
from the quiescent cell-soul through a long series of ascending 
steps to the conscious and rational soul of man,”—a unity, 
strictly a person, of whom surely we may say that he has been 
evolved through all these “many millions of years” with refer- 
ence to some other consequence than being only a superior kind 
of beast of burden. Is it irrational or unscientific to say that 
this evolved man, now arrived at the highest stage, that of 
conscious, harmonions soul-life,— the monarchy of the whole self- 
hood,— may have acquired sufficient subtilty and unity of being 
to enable him—the thinking, self-conscious man—to hold 
together, to persist, to march out and on, when the cells disinte- 
grate and the earth-work falls away ? 


“From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man.” 


Joun Pace Hopps. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Bible Theology and Modern Thought. L. P. Townsend, D.D. 


Prof. Townsend has marshalled an array of quotable reading 
which is often very interesting and suggestive, without always 
being what he intends it shall be, convincing. He has been a 
wide reader, and does not hesitate to press into the service of 
his thought the writings of most sceptical and scientific think- 
ers. Up to a certain point, his sympathy with the method and 
work of science is marked and admirable; but, when he proceeds 
to a final application of the principle he accepts, the limits of 
the special pleader plainly appear in him. Indeed, one cannot 
help turning Huxley’s saying, which he quotes against the scien- 
tists upon their traditional opponents, and suggesting that those 
who have taken an_active part in theology “should be killed at 
sixty, not being flexible enough upon arriving at that age to yield 
to the advance of new ideas.” Prof. Townsend says the world 
is waiting for “a man to stand a trifle above the specialists of all 
schools and all ages,” and, looking backward and forward, judge 
all knowledge impartially, and so “find the eternal truth of 
God.” But, beautiful as the thought is, it will probably never 
be that God’s truth comes in that way. The object of this 
human order does not seem to be to produce perfect men, so 
much as out of imperfect men, and between the work of special- 
ists and extremists, to patiently round a result. 

Prof. Townsend is at his best in the opening chapters. There, 
he is on broad, general grounds; and his freedom, breadth, and 
suggestiveness are noticeable and helpful. But, when he passes 
over to the field of special pleading for certain doctrines, the 
sympathy with broad scientific principles begins to weaken, and 
sometimes finally disappears altogether from consideration. 
“ Any’other supposition (than that of a supreme mind in the 
universe) will be forever at war with common sense.” And, 
again, he says,“ We shall try to establish the proposition that 
the something in the universe eternal, invisible, illimitable, all 
powerful, and supremely intelligent, is a personality.” But why 
try? Why not investigate, as he set out to do, in the scientific 
spirit, and take what comes as established? In one sentence, he 
says, “ We are to suppose ourselves as far as possible (!) unbiassed 
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by any creed and to be in honest search after theological truth” ; 
and, in almost the next, “ A student, devout and scholarly, reads 
and studies the Bible.” But why devout, till, in the process of 
demonstration he has undertaken, devotion is called for? He 
assumes the claim to prove it. The same begging of the ques- 
tion appears in other places, noticeably on p. 109. Indeed, one 
becomes painfully aware of what we might call the professional 
curse. Once a preacher, always and everywhere a preacher. 
The bow keeps its twang, even if it be not at the special moment 
propelling arrows. It is this familiar touch that saves to us our 
theologian,— a type endeared to us by long association. We are 
assured at last that even a scientific taste and course of reading 
will not lose for us his traditional features. 

But the radical error of the book is the same which vitiates all 
the reasoning of Joseph Cook. The frequent appeal to reason 
and science is popularly effective. But the proof adduced weak- 
ens rather than supports the evangelical position. Prof. Town- 
send brings forward reason and fact to support the so-called Bib- 
lical position. But the Bible and the Church, in his view of both, 
claim only one possible ground of authority; and that is faith. 
They claim to rest on a “divine mystery.” You must not 
attempt to explain. The virtue is in very acceptance without 
understanding. They antagonize nature with supernature, so 
that you must not find their root in nature. They are here to 
fight the world, and declare that all the analogies in things are 
the wiles of the devil. Are you prepared to give up all and 
accept, to flee nature and rest on grace? That is the one 
supreme and unchanging position of Orthodoxy. 

The attempt to find support in nature for the positions of 
faith must react disastrously, as long as supernaturalism is made 
the only resource from the dreaded materialism of the day. It 
is the reaction from supernaturalism that has made the material- 
ism; and the only way of return to a religious restfulness is 
along the line of spirituality which is strictly natural, according 
to the truest use of that word. To try to find the trinity in 
nature is to lose the force of that doctrine as something which 
makes away from nature’s incompleteness, and at the same time 
to miss. what satisfaction may come from a purely natural stand- 
point of vision and experience. We want to be either evangeli- 
cal and supernatural in our satisfactions, or rational and natural ; 
and there does not seem to be any way of fully uniting the 
advantages of the two methods. The moment the element of 
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reason is introduced, the heart of the faith position is gone. 
Prof. Townsend’s trinity from nature is not very reassuring, 
either to one’s orthodoxy or one’s scepticism. Having a trinity 
already firmly fixed in mind, and derived from arbitrary sources 
of authority, it is very easy to extort symbols and analogies 
from nature. But is that, or has it anything to do with, the 
Bible trinity? That doctrine finds you in a state of nature, 
and saves you by its antithesis in grace. Supposing one should 
adopt a septemniade of divine modes of operation, and start 
with the notion that God was one, but had seven persons in the 
Godhead: would it be any more difficult to find traces of seven- 
sidedness in nature? Nature furnishes boundless means of 
illustration for almost any idea. But does it teach the trinity, 
or even @ trinity? In spite of Prof. Townsend’s laborious and 
elastic reasoning, we cannot see that it does. His analogy from 
nature is somewhat clever, but forced and futile. It is just as 
easy, by the same logic, to prove polytheism in nature, especially 
that higher form of the doctrine which sees one form of life in 
manifold manifestation. So far from its being true that the 
trinity will yet rest on a basis so profound that, “among thought- 
ful men the world over, all controversy, except perhaps with 
regard to the formula used, will come to an end,” the basis on 
which it rests can never change by the very terms and conditions 
of its promulgation. 

How can one “ continue to employ what is known as the scien- 
tific and philosophical method,” who speaks of him “ who entered 
the Garden of Eden a few thousand years ago, and by the word 
of his power formed the original man and woman”? How can 
one accept the supernatural view of the Bible, when he accepts 
the worst charges of Ingersoll against it, and justifies them by 
analogies from the crude workings of nature? He says nature 
teaches the gospel law, and the gospel only announces it. He 
consequently allows a place for natural salvation, where Ortho- 
doxy claims that the Bible offers none. 

The treatment of God’s goodness and severity strikes us as 
superficial, as compared with the far more comprehensive hand- 
ling of the subject of good and evil, by the late Dr. Dewey in 
his Problem of Human Destiny,—a book which, by the way, 
ought to be reprinted, and brought to the notice of more recent 
readers. But the chief illustration of a strained and arbitrary 
reasoning appears in the chapter on Miracles. The chapter 
itself does more than almost anything we have ever met to 
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reconcile us to the doctrine. It is truly a miracle of agile and 
irresponsible logic. The whole universe of things is a mine, and 
nuggets of the wonderful and impossible are everywhere at 
hand. Since itis difficult to understand how man came, to raise 
men from the dead is easy. Since we cannot comprehend the 
natural process, which is a fact, the wildest theory of the unnat- 
ural may be accepted as a fact. While we would agree that 
“God would resort to miraculous agencies, provided he could do 
so,” we cannot help thinking he would in such a case make an 
undoubted success of them. Any large share of the world 
would not be left in any legitimate question as to them, as is here 
the case. Without being strict evolutionists, we may say there 
was probably less break in the natural order of creation than 
Prof. Townsend supposes. Certainly, nothing like supernatural 
and miraculous which he sees in the development of the world. 
The world will hardly go back to the hitchy theories of creation 
which have prevailed in the past. 

We cannot close this review without noticing the candor and 
evident intention of fair play which Prof. Townsend shows in 
speaking of Unitarianism. Upon p. 129, he says: “In. 1822, 
Thomas Jefferson predicted that Unitarianism would erelong be 
the religion of the majority. In 1879, President McCosh wrote, 
‘ Unitarianism has died, and is laid out for decent burial.’ Cer- 
tainly, Jefferson’s prediction is not fulfilled. Equally certain is 
it that McCosh’s announcement is not verified. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the days of Unitarianism, in its distinction from Trinita- 
rianism, would soon be numbered, were it not for two reasons: 
First, Unitarians hold half the truth, the unity of God; and him 
they worship. Second, they embrace in their communion people 
of remarkably excellent reputation and character. And while 
they maintain half the truth and are worshipful, and while their 
social communion is so unexceptionable, Unitarianism will not 
soon nor easily die. It will rather live, build churches, and wor- 
ship in them. Nor will Trinitarianism do much in attempts at 
overthrowing Unitarianism, except by producing better fruits.” 

E. F. BH. 
Spoiling the Egyptians. A Tale of Shame, told from the Blue- 


books. By J. Seymour Keay. Fifth edition. London: Kegan 
Paul. 


According to this book, the late war in Egypt is the result of 
unendurable pressure of European bondholders to secure their 
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interest, enforced without mercy by the French and English 
powers. The reckless borrowing of Ismail Pacha, and the un- 
principled enlargement of the debt by the creditors, had ut- 
terly impoverished the country; and the cruel and ruinous exac- 
tion of the enormous taxes at last drove a growing national 
party to desperation and rebellion. The Egyptian governments 
had been creatures and exactors of the European task-masters, 
until Arabi Bey led the forlorn hope of relief,— necessarily also 
the party of repudiation and revolt,— which has been so summa- 
rily crushed by the late campaign. Between the savage barbar- 
ism and extravagance of Oriental rule, with its appliances of the 
bastinado, lawless extortion, and the slave trade, and the civil- 
ized barbarism of the stock-jobber and the bond-speculator, with 
his backing of bullying European ministries, iron ships, and rifled 
cannon, the people of Egypt have been ground to helpless and 
hopeless misery, from which England may now have opportunity 
to extricate them after her usual fashion,— which, let it be 
granted, is not the worst. A government whose foreign policy 
has always been to maintain the rights of extortioners, under the 
name of commerce and contract, may yet well find place to ex- 


ercise functions of restraint and mediation for the promotion of 
internal justice and civil order. With such brightening of the 
picture, grim enough at best, we must admit the substantial 
truth of the indictment contained in this book. 


The Religions of the Ancient World. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford; author 
of The Origin of Nations, Five Great Monarchies, etc. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. pp. xiv, 249. 

“This little work,” says the author in his preface, “ has origi- 
nated in a series of papers written for the Sunday at Home, 
based upon lectures delivered in the University of Oxford.” 
The author hopes that at some future time such expansion “ may 
be given to these brief summaries” —for these chapters are 
nothing-more — “as may render them more proportionate to the 
vast matter of which they treat.” The religions of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylonia, Persia, India, Pheenicia, Etruria, Greece, 
and Rome are briefly but very clearly sketched, free use being 
made of the fuller treatment of some of them in the Five 
Great Monarchies. Of the ancient Egyptians, he says, “there 
was but one God,” the other supposed gods were only forms of 
this one God (p. 31). The Assyrians and Babylonians believed 
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in many gods. The Egyptians believed in a future life, but 
their triads are no proper trinities. The Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians had but shadowy views of immortality. The Iranians 
accepted the doctrine of Dualism, of an evil supreme power 
and a good one. They were also “earnest believers in the 
immortality of the soul.” The author then gives a sketch of 
the religion of the early Sanskritic Indians, of the Phenicians, 
of the Etruscans, of the ancient Greeks, and of the ancient 
Romans. He concludes from his inquiries “that it seems im- 
possible to trace back to any one fundamental conception, to 
any innate idea,...the various religions which he has consid- 
ered; that it is clear that from none of these religions could the 
religion of the ancient Hebrews have originated”; that the 
“sacred books of the Hebrews cannot possibly have been 
derived from the sacred writings of any of these nations; that 
the historic view lends no support to the theory that there is 
a uniform growth and progress of religions from fetichism to 
polytheism, from polytheism to monotheism, and from mono- 
theism to positivism, as maintained by the followers of Comte. 
In most of them, the monotheistic idea is most prominent at 


the first, and gradually becomes obscured.” “The only theory 
which accounts for all the facts ...is that of a primeval revela- 
tion, variously corrupted through the manifold and multiform 
deterioration of human natures in different races and places.” 
A brief but valuable index closes the work. An immense 
amount of information is condensed in these pages. 
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